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OITAPTER I 


lOATtl.Y YICAUS AND IflRHT STAOIOH OF I'UIilAO f.TFE 

WALror.E Y'iifl born in AugiiHt 1670. llo wuno fifth 
among ninctium oliihlroii born to Mr. liuborb Walpole, a 
eountry gontlomau of Norfolk, of good Ofltate and ancient 
linoago. d'lu^ foundoi’ of the family had eoruo over with 
William of .Nt)rmandy, and the Htock had hIiowu its 
vigour by an unbroken (hiscont in ihe mule line fur no 
fewer than eighteim generations. Waljudes had been 
knights of the shiro as far back us Mdward II. Kdward 
Walpole, grandfather of the future minister, sat in the 
Oonvention I'avlianumt of lOOO. lie is said to have ac- 
quired a respectable character for elofiuence and weight ; 
ho voted for the restoration of Ohaties II, and ho was 
mad(i a Knight of the Bath. Rohert, his son, was 
in Parliament from the Revolntion until his death in 
1700. An activ<5 Whig in [)oliticH, he was a man of 
marked prudence and credit in his private condnek A 


even it eaucation coma now nave oeen ootamou zn oziose 
famous foundations, but because he designed the young 
man to push his fortunes in the Church, then the usual 
field for a cadet of decent family. But the youth had 
higher destinies before him than fat livings and an easy 
bishopric. His elder brother died in 1698, and Robert 
the younger, becoming heir to the family estates, quitted 
the university, and settled down with his convivial father 
to learn all that pertains to the management of land and 
the enjoyment of country life. It is said that Robert 
the elder used to insist on making his son drink more 
than his just share, on the ground that no son should 
ever be allowed to have enough of his senses to see that 
his father was tipsy. Amid such surroundings, which, 
though compared with the more polished surface of 
modern manners they seem coarse and rough, yet were 
vigorous, hearty, and practical, Walpole reached his 
twenty-fourth year. His father vowed that he would 
make him the first grazier in the country. liiglier 
destinies were in store for him. The young squire, 
under a homely exterior, covered a powerful under- 
standing, a strong will, a good eye for men, and a union 
of solid judgment with commanding ambition, which 
fitted him to rule a kingdom, and to take his place 
among the foremost men in Europe. 

In the summer of 1700 he married Miss Catherine 



Waipolo carao into tuo estate. Nearly the whole of 
it lay in the county of Norfolk, and as it was then lot, 
the rent-roll amounted to something over two thousand 
pounds a year. The property carried with it a couple of 
pocket horoughs, Castle Itising and Lynn. Mr. Waipolo 
was at once (January 1701) elected for the first of tliom, 
rendered vacant hy his father’s decease, and ho retained 
tlio seat until the death of King William. In 1702, on 
the accession of Queen Anno, ho was returned for Lynn 
Kogis j ho continued to sit for the same borough without 
interruption until his fall from power forty years later. 
It is sometimes sjiid that the advance of democracy has 
destroyed this stability of relation between reprosonta- 
tivos and constituents ; but it is worth noting that two 
members of the existing 1 louse of (Jonnnons (1889) have 
hold what are virtually the same seats without a break, 
one of them for fifty-nine years, ami the other for fifty- 
four. 

I'ho moment of Walpole’s entrance upon parliamentary 
life was one of critical imj)ortanao in national history. 
The groat qiit^stiou which had heen opened and provi- 
sionally closed hy the events of 1088, was whether the 
Kiiglish monarchy should bo limited and Protestant, or 
absolute, Catholic, and dependent on France. Tlie work 
of the Jtevohitiou may Boom at this distance of time to 
have been out of danger by the beginning of the 


resolution, first of the king, and then of the Whig leaders. 

Walpole joined the Whigs in supporting the Act 
of Settlement, but he is not known to have taken 
part in debate. Personal emulation is stated to have 
been the spur that first made him a speaker. At Eton 
he had been the schoolfellow, if not the rival of a lad 
who was destined to one of the most singular careers in 
political history. St. John, better known by his 
later title of Bolingbroke, was two years younger than 
Walpole, and he entered Parliament about the same 
time. He had not been many months in the House of 
Commons before gifts of incomparable brilliancy brought 
him to the very front place among the debaters of his 
time. The occasion of Walpole’s maiden speech is not 
known. All that is told is that he was confused and 
embarrassed, and failed to realise the expectations of his 
friends. He was followed by somebody more fluent 
than himself. “You may applaud the one,” said an 
acute onlooker, “ and ridicule the other, as much as you 
please j but depend upon it, the spruce gentleman who 
made the set speech will never improve, and Walpole 
will in time become an excellent speaker.” Walpole 
took pains to fulfil the prediction by relying on his 
native qualities ; he was active in business, attentive to 
all that went on, keen in observing men and watching 


--in a subordinato post on the council of Princo Goorgo 
of Doninark. Tlio appointmont was made on tlio ro- 
commondation of no loss important a porsonago than 
Marlborough. The prince was the cpioon’s husl)and, and 
bocauso ho was the husband of tho queen, ho had boon 
made Lord '.riigh Admiral of England. Lho naval board 
had provoked l)itter complaints of miHnianagomont, 
nogligoncci, and corrni)tion, and tho loading Whigs, not 
yot fully reconciled with tho administration of Marl- 
borough and Godelphin, whoso transformation was still 
inconqjloto, actively echoed the outcry of tho morchants 
against tho Lord High Admiral ami his advisors. Wal- 
polo said tho host that could ho said for his colloaguos, 
and wlion lio was reproached with tho torrihlo sin of 
speaking against somt^ of his own party, ho answered 
with spirit that ho would luivor bo so moan as to sit at 
a board and not defend it. At the same time, as ho had 
to dofend tho board, ho did his best to im prove it. In 
this inferior olhco lie first showed tboso qualities of a 
groat man of businoss which, along with bis extra- 
ordinary gtmoral power of mind and character, after- 
wards rnado him a groat ministor. Qodolphin, thon 
tho head t)f tho govornmimt, was himsolf a man of bnsi- 
nosH just short of tho vary first class. Tho contonqtorary 
authorities toll us that Walpole won his chiof’s ad» 
miration by his onorgy and punetuality in afTairs, 



House of Lords, numbering before the Union -with. Scot- 
land about one hundred and ninety members, including 
the bishops and the Catholic peers who could not sit, 
contained the representatives of the great families who 
had made and guided the Eevolution of 1688. Here, 
therefore, the Whigs held a uniform predominance. But 
they had no share in the leading posts of administration 
for three years after the accession of the queen. Marl- 
borough and Grodolphin were the two heads of Anne’s 
first government, and they remained so until the great 
ministerial revolution in 1710. During this period of 
eight years the government passed through no fewer 
than three important changes. First Marlborough and 
G-odolphin were joined by the high Tories, with the 
Earl of Nottingham at their head. Then in 1704 the high 
Tories were displaced, and Godolphin took in the more 
moderate and, we must add, the more unprincipled 
section of the same party, in the persons of Harley 
and St. John. They were brought in as the par- 
ticular friends of Marlborough, and were meant by 
him to balance the Whig influence of Cowper and 
Sunderland. It was to be not government by parties, 
but government by groups. Finally, the General and the 
Treasurer, as the two leaders were called, found them- 
selves slowly driven to look in the Whig direction, 
and in 1706 they pressed the Earl of Sunderland into 



any suDordinato position privately irKsoino to him. Ilo 
began, in Bishop Biirnot’a phrase, to sot up for hiinsolf, 
and to act no moro under the direction of tlie Lonl 
Treasurer. "Whero anything wa.s to bo got, said his 
bitterest onomy in inter years, Jlarley always know how 
to wriggle hitnaelf in ; when any niisfortuno threatened, 
he knew how to wriggle himself out. A bedchamber 
revolution helped him. Tho Tniasurer and the General 
soon discovered Harley’s practices j they wont to the 
queen, and finding her unwilling to part with him, 
declared themselvoa bound to quit her service. Tho scone 
that followed is a curious example of the diUbronco 
in ministerial proc.ediire liotwoen that time and our 
own. Tlie day was Sunday, and a Gabiriot council had 
already been summoned. Tho (pieon in those days 
sat at their meetings, just as she systematically at- 
tended on all important discussions in tho Houso of 
T.ords, and was oven iqK)u one occasion porsomilly ap- 
pealed to hy MarllKirough in tho course of tho debate 
in that chamher. After Marlborough and Godolphin 
had loft tho presence, Anne inmiodiately went to tho 
Cabinet council. “Harley,” says Burnet, “opened 
some matters relating to foreign affairs : tho whole 
board was very unoaBy ; tho Duke of Somerset said he 
did not see how they could deliberate on such matters, 
since the General was not with them ; he repeated this 



Harley would go. Anne s resentment was deep, and 
though she was obliged to take the two leaders back into 
her service, they never recovered either her favour or her 
confidence. The important fact during the first eight 
years of the reign of Queen Anne is not that the adminis- 
tration was first Tory, then composite of Whig and Tory, 
and in its final stage pure Whig, but that it was in all its 
stages, whether Whig or Tory, a Marlborough adminis- 
tration, seconding the policy, providing means for the 
projects, and devoted to the person of that great and 
powerful genius. 

This was the most important of the three changes 
that preceded the great party revolution of the last four 
years of the reign. It brought about that govern- 
ment by a particular political connection which Burke 
some sixty years later singled out as the grand illustra- 
tion, furnished by one of the most fortunate periods in 
our history, of the virtue of Party. “ These wise men,” 
he said, “ for such I must call Lord Sunderland, Lord 
Godolphin, Lord Somers, and Lord Marlborough, were 
too well principled in those maxims upon which the 
whole fabric of public strength is built, to be blown 
off their ground by the breath of every childish talker. 
They were not afraid that they should be called an am- 
bitious junto I or that their resolution to stand or fall 



lUiulo See, rotary for War in tlio room of St. Jolm. 

'L’lio Lord I’roafiuror was far fi’om lioiujj; aiuoro figuro- 
lioad. (iiodoliiluii waa oiio of tlio men of a typo that 
a gr(>at revolution Holdom faila to tliroAV up— silent, aWo, 
pliant, aHHid\i(m8, indiaponaaldo. lie was tlio youngoi 
Hon of a (lorniHli gontlonian. 'J'lio (lodolphiiiH made tlioir 
fu'Ht appearance in pulilic life in the latter half of the six- 
teenth centiiry, and the fortnnes and inlluence of tlieir 
hoUHo grew so 1‘apidly that throughout the seventeenth 
century their only rivals in (lornwall were the (Irenvilles.^ 
It was to the head of the lumse of (lodojihin, as hia most 
lionotired fi'iend, that llohhea dedicated the Lmathan. 
Ifia hrothor, Sidney, ia deacribod hy Clarendon aa a young 
gentleman of ine.omparahle jiarts, who heing of delicate 
education and constitution, and unacajuaintod with con- 
tentioiiH, npttn Ida obaervation in the House of Uommona 
of the wiekoilneHH of the king’a enemies, out of the pure 
indignation of Ida aonl and conaciunco to hia country, 
engaged Idmaelf with the royaliatJ^. The Sidney Go- 
dolphin of Queen Anne waa of leas ilolicato mould. Ho 
began hia career as a page in the heuHoheld of tlhavloa 11, 
and at the same time, oddly enough, holiad, like Harley, 
entered the 1 hmae of Gommons as merabor for one of 
the twenty two parliamenbiry constittumcios which Goru- 


Ht'P p. 4fi af Mr. W. I'riilnaux (Jourtimy'a I'arlittme.nltiry 



used to say of him, that Sidney (Jodolphin wuh lu'vt-f 
in the way and never out of tins way. lie* i^uunh'd tlu^ 
public treasury with the joalouR watchfulness (tf a niiser 
over his hoard. Ho resisted a job, tnuin when it was 
backed by the mighty hiliuoncu of Marllnu-ough, and 
when he sanctioned a warrant fur the Hupply of a new 
silver trumpet for a troop of tho (luard.s, iic niiniift'il 
it with an inquiry what had bcconu! of tb(( tdd out'. 
All governments wore equally indin’eriuit to biio, und In* 
took care not to make hinwelf inqioH.siljlo citbor at 
Kensington or St. Germains. Ibdtmo tlm dmitb of 
Charles 11, Godolphin had ri.sen t.o lit! a jm'iu' and 
First Commissioner of tho Troasury. .lamcH I! nutdu 
him chamberlain to tlio queen, and he was itfltui 
bitterly reproached in after years for tho exuberant 
complacency with which ho had attciubnl his royal 
mistress to her papi.stical (levutions. After U'illiaju 
of Orange had landed, and James was about to leave 
Whitehall, Godolphin was one of tlu5 tiva* Lords wlauu 
he left to represent him in liis ahH(inee. 'I'biH «lid not 
prevent him from immediately urtpiiring in turn iIkj 
confidence of King William, or frtuu resuming bis poat 
at the Treasury, tho one Tory in a Whig adnunistratiou. 
Then for a while he witlulrew, hut before long he was 
again First Commissioner, and white he wan thus the 
trusted servant of William, ho seenu.lv tuntf i.sn’i.a 


JLU um auu provunu x upo iruni praising j.'!itril.K) H liana 
miBtainod, Uis uncmTuptod heart, his coinprohonBivo head 
{Moral limiys, i. HO). By a strange paradox, the most 
solid and prociHo (iuancior of liis day was one of tho most 
invotorato gamofll/ors ; “ His prido was in piquet, Now- 
luarkot fame, aiul jiidgiueut at a hot,” Tt deli vorod him, 
ho said, from tho necessity of talking, (lodolphin \va.s 
at least free from tho vice of porsonal rapacity. His 
prohUy at tho Mxchoquor was ahsolutidy un.stainod. 
When ho died, after more than (ivo and twenty years 
of nearly continuouH puhlic employment, ho loft no 
larger sum hehiud him than twelve thousand pounds. 
It has hoon justly contondod on his hohalf that a 
financier who could year after year raise tho vast 
sums that wore nHpured for Marlhorouglfs groat cam- 
paigns without public disturhanco, and without serious 
detriment to tho national credit, must have hoon a 
minister of extraordinary skill, caiiaeity, and resource. 

BesidoH tliis strong testimony to his ability, Godolphin’s 
ministry will always ho remomhorod in cunnoetion with 
one domestic event of tho highest degree of political 
importance : I mean the incorporating union between 
England and Hcotland. I’liis was a transaction that 
aboundotl in dedicate issues. Many sober judges 
despaired of ever seeing tho consummation of so 
momontoua a treaty. Those who were most sanguine 1 


Act approving and ratifying the Treaty of Union be- 
tween the two kingdoms henceforth to be known as 
Great Britain. 

The immediate consequences of the measure were not 
favoui’able to the ministers who carried it. The Union 
involved the admission of Presbyterians to Parliament, 
and this strengthened the cry, which was so loud during 
the first fifteen years of the century, that the Church was 
in danger. The exclusion of Harley, St. John, and the 
Tories from government had sent the Church over into 
violent opposition. The disappearance of the measure 
against Occasional Conformity heightened the alarm, and 
an Act (1709) for nationalising all foreign Protestants who 
had settled in England, was full of offence to the in- 
flamed partisans of a national Establishment. At the 
general election of 1705 the clergy and the universities 
had spread over the country tragic apprehensions of the 
danger of the Church, but Marlborough’s victories were 
an irresistible argument on the other side. In the 
general election three years later, — for the reader will 
not forget that this was the time of triennial Parlia- 
ments, — the drum ecclesiastic had again been beaten, with 
no better result to the High Churchmen in Parliament. 
A reaction was near at hand, and prudent observers like 
Walpole may well have foreseen it. 

The tide was undoubtedly setting against the Whigs, 


crisis camo rapidly to a hoad in a wholly unoxpoctod 
form. In disturbed times an important feature is the 
calendar of political fasts and festivals. The com- 
memoration of anniversaries has always marlcod danger- 
ous moments in the last hundred years of Froncli 
government, and on a humbler scale in the annals of 
Ireland since the Union, ''riie political saints’-days in 
England in the reign of Anno were the 3()th January, 
the date of the martyrdom of the blessed King ( Jharlos 
I j the 29th May, the birthday and the d;iy of tlie 
restoration of his ])leBHod son. King CharloH II; and the 
5th November, tlie day on whi<!li, in 1005, the king and 
the three estates of the realm had tluh' womlerful 
OHcapo from the most traitorous and bloodily-iiiteudod 
massacre by gunpowder,' and the day (ui which also, 
by a striking coincid(mc(\ William of Orange had 
landed at Torbay cighty-thnuj years later htr the 
deliverance of our (Ihurch and nation. Hermons on 
those famous dates tlien, and for many years to c.onie, 
gave an opptn’tiinity too good to bo lust for tjdkiiig 
violent polities. A sennun at SU Paul’s was like a 
moderti thuuonstration in Hyde I*ark, and tlie great con- 
trovu^rsy bcdwtaui lloailley, of St. 1‘oterdu Poer, and 
Blackball, of St. Mary Aldcrmary, excitcul the aamu kind 
of inl.m'CHt as Newport programmes and Miillothian 
manifeHtooH. Dr. Price’s discourHo at the ilisaoiiting 



side. Addison had been his contemporary and friend at 
Magdalen, and is supposed to have dedicated one of his 
early poems to him. In a sermon in 1702 he had 
boasted that he hung out “a bloody flag and banner of 
defiance ” against all dissenters, and the pleasant phrase 
gave lively satisfaction to his friends. His historic 
discourse at St. Paul’s on November 5th, 1709, is 
vehement, heated, and uncompromising, and it contains 
much strong language about dissenters, and the false 
brethren who connived at dissent ; but it hardly deserves 
to be dismissed as absurd and scurrilous. It was a bold 
declaration, without qualification or exception, of the 
general principle of passive obedience and non-resistance 
to government, with practical inuendoes that pointed un- 
mistakably against the whole revolution settlement. The 
Lord Mayor, who was among the congregation at St. 
Paul’s, and who was a Tory member of Parliament, 
thanked the preacher for his sermon, took him home to 
dinner, urged him to publish it, and accepted the dedi- 
cation. Forty thousand copies found buyers. 

The government felt that this was an attack on the 
existing order that could not be passed over. Marl- 
borough, Somers, and Walpole inclined to the view that 
it might be left to an ordinary prosecution at law. 
Godolphin, however, stung by a nickname cast upon 


Tlio orrt)!’ was nofc wholly without excuse. The great 
constitutional battle was not yet secure, and if Sach- 
ovorelVs sonnon meant anything, it nicaut condemnation 
of the principles of tlio Kevolution, of the settlement of 
the Crown, and of the Act and the policy of Toleration. 
Historians, looking merely to the result, are for the most 
part of opinion that the impcachiriont was impolitic and 
a blunder. Biuico, on the contrary, in whoso political 
circle all the circumstances of the fall of the Whigs in 
1710 must have remained as a living tradition, seems to 
approve of the im])oachmont. It seldom happens to a 
party, ho says in a familiar passage of the Appeal from 
iha New to the Old IVhitjs, to have the 0])portunity of 
a clear, authentic, recorded declaration of their political 
tenets upon the subject of a groat constitutional event. 
The Whigs made that opportunity. “The impeach- 
ment of Dr. Hucheverell was undertaken by a Whig 
ministry and a Wliig House of Commons, and carried on 
before a prevalent anti sttuuly majority of Whig peers. 
It WfiH carried on for the exi[>re«H })urpoHe of stating the 
true groumlH and principles of the Kovolution. It was 
carried on for this purpose of condensing the principles 
on wliich the Uevohitioii was first o]>poaed and afterwards 
oalumniatod, in order by a juridical aontonco of the highest 
authority to confirm ami fix Whig principles, os tliey 
had operated both in the resistance to King James, 


tne step in councn, ne was ii-o 

the House of Commons. His arguments and those of his 
colleagues on one side, taken along with those of Sir 
Simon Harcourt and Bishop Atterbury on the other side 
(if Atterbury was the author of the Doctor s speech in 
his own defence), are a complete and satisfactory pre- 
sentation of the two party positions. 

The commotion itself has been so often described that 
it is unnecessary to tell over again here how Sacheverell 
became the hero of the hour j how each day during the 
three weeks of his trial he was attended by an immense 
crowd of zealous admirers rending the air with their 
huzzas, and struggling to kiss his hand as he went from 
his lodging in the Temple along the Strand to Westmin- 
ster Hall ; how his effigies were sold in every street ; 
how his health was drunk before the queen’s, and in the 
same glass with that of the Church ; how the London 
mob attacked meeting-houses, burned the pews and 
furniture, and maltreated all who would not shout as 
they did ; and how they pressed round the queen herself 
in her sedan chair at the door of Westminster Hall, 
crying, “God bless your majesty and the Church, we 
hope your majesty is for Dr. Sacheverell.” He was as 
popular in the provinces as in the capital; his journey 
through the midlands to a living in Shropshire was like 
a royal progress ; and the booksellers sold more copies 
of his trial than of anvthinff since Drvden’s Ahxninm. and 


modorn days. Wlion tlie tnid was over, tho Lords 
docroed that ho should ho suspondod from proacdiing for 
throo years, and that his sorinou should ho publicly 
burnt, along with soino other obnoxious matters and 
things, ill tho prosonco of tho Ijord Mayor and tho 
Slioriirs of London. 

Walpolo puljlishod a pamphlet in tho shape of 
four lottoi's on this whole transaction, when all was 
over; proving “in cloar and familiar language, and 
by a plain but strong deduction of roasoniiig, that 
tho abettors of Sachoveroll wore tho abettors of the 
rrotondor; and that those who agreed with him to 
condemn such resistance as dethroned the father, could 
have no other meaning than tins restoration of tho son.’* 
What was nuieh more important was the practical moral 
that was drawn hy Walpolo for his own use. Tt gave 
him an aversion and horror at any interposition in the 
adiiirs of the Ohurch, and led him to assume occasionally 
a lino of conduct which appeared oven to militate against 
those principles of general toleration to which he was 
naturally and hy creed inclined. 



OHAPTKR TI 


THE LAST FOUR YEARS OF Qt<F,EN ANNE 

Emboldened by this extraoi'diniuy iiuuiiftiHtai 
sentimonts with which she waa privatt'.ly in hiu-Ii 
sympathy, the cpioon procoodod to cluingt^ Imr mi 
with as much oagornoss as (Rmrgo III sliowtul in d 
ingMr. Fox on tho dofoat of his India Fill in I7s:i, 
new advisers did not at onco daro to diaplaco Martin 
from his command, but with that import uni. <'X'( 
the administration waa Bubstantially changtHl. 1 
at first taking only tho oilico of Chaiiccdlur of t! 
chequer, was tho mainspring of the imw goven 
and was shortly installed as Lord Trt'UHnrrr. Ih 
was first Lord Koopor and tliun Lord (‘Inuirollt 
Rochester was made President (tf the ('oumdi. 
most important of all tho apiioiiitmenta was lluil 
John as Secretary of State. It is interest ing I 
that this is tho last occasion on wldeli a prelate 
Church was made a member of a governimmU 
Bishop of Bristol became Lord Privy Seal 

The general election of 1710 mm emidmUe! 
extraordinary violence, oKpne’ially in llm large 
Boisterous crowds harred the way to the polling 
and in raanv olnf'.ns t, linen ivhh fitwoi fLurntnif 


head of tlio agitation, llioy filled their sermons with 
inflammatory toiiics; they wont about from house to 
house pressing their flocks to show on tliis great occa- 
sion their zeal for the Church ; they assured them that 
now or never was the time to deliver their queen from the 
bondage in which her late ministers had kept her. The 
result was a great victory for the now men. When 
people tell us that our present pojmlar franchise is 
responsible for what are styled the violent turnover 
majorities of the last twenty years, it is well to remoinbor 
that fluctuations at least as remarkable took place on the 
old system in the exciting and critical decade at the be- 
ginning of the last century. There has never been a more 
rapid electoral transition than that from the groat Whig 
majority in 1708, to the great Tory majority in 1710. 
Two hundred and seventy momhors lost their seats. 
The installation of the Tory ministry was the first strong 
attempt to break the Whig chain, the first vigorous effort 
in the long strngglo between the Crown and tliat party, 
which did not finally close until the victory of tlie 
younger Pitt over Pox in 1784. lianke has justly ob- 
served that Queen Anne’s last administration is what 
gives her reign its marked character in English liistory. 

One of the first measures in the now I’arliament was 
a vindictive attack, according to the iieroe spirit of the 
time, upon the fallen ministers. Serious offorte had 



ment. The sovereign was sLill fi’0(i to nuui cufl: 
ment of state as she thought lit, withdut pay! 
attention than she pleased to tlui winluts id 1 
•advisor, or to the relations of a givtui iniiiistfr 
colleagues. The oolloctivo feeling and princiii] 
is the foundation of the modern (Jahinet, ilitl i 
exist. Harley from the outset look(‘d for W hi 
protect him against tlio hightliers among his o\v 
He gave it out that “a WJiig ganuj was intt- 
bottoin,” and made earnest advanc.es to Walptdt 
him that ho was as good as half of his party 
gether. Walpole was too lung-headtul to uri 
flattering invitation. His strong and nlraighl 
mind had already ginfiped tho (au'din.al (nilh 
was no longer possible for a mixiHl ami m 
government to deal with (ho imnnmso {lillieultie 
time, and that only a vigorous, conrimtratrd, i 
tinuous administration coidd 1)0 trusteil to In 
country through its daugors. lie refused llarh 
citations, though, by a singular vjiriation from 
official usage, ho retained for several inontiiH u 
Whig ministry had boon broken \ip tin' jihu’e 
surer of the navy, wliich lio laid ImM nhntg v 
office of Secretary for War. 

When tho majority had opened tlieir great til 
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was uiat no nan cornipuiy rocoivea a t-nousana pounas 
in connection with a contract for forage while he was 
Secretary for War. It was resolved (tlanuary 1712) that 
Mr. Walpole had boon guilty of a higli broach of trust 
and notorious corruption, that he should be committed 
to the Tower, and that ho should be expelled from the 
House and disqualified for re-election during the Par- 
liament. Notwithstanding this resolution the borough 
of Ijynn at once proceeded again to elect him, and ho 
was again expelled, thus furnishing the closest precedent 
to the more famous constitutional case of Wilkes and 
the electors of Middlesex sixty years afterwards. 
Walpole published a strenuous vindication of himself 
while ho lay in tlio Tower, hut it is not satisfactory 
according to the salutary rigour of modem standards 
of administrative purity. Ho had undoubtedly not 
received a shilling for himself out of the contract, but 
ho had bargained that his friend should roooivo a share 
in it, and the contractors had bought out the friend 
by payment of a thousand pounds. Wo should all bo 
horrified at aiich good nature at tlio public expense 
in any modern minister, l)ut the fact that Walpole made 
no personal gain comjdetely exonerated him witli his 
contomporarioa. 

Upon his release at the oloia of the session, Walpole 
was much too keen a jmrty man, and too honestly in- 


dying at ono of tho Iiouhos of tho DnclutMH < 
borough at St. Albans (171^) j and tliat the* oli 
man, pointing to Walpole, urged her lun'or tn 
him, “for if souls aro porinittod to return to tl 
I will appear to reproach you for your (tonduct.” 

The great achioveinont of the 'I'ory adniiniHlra 
the Peace of Utrecht (1713). “ T am afraid,'' Huyn 
broke with cynical fraiikuoHH, “that ms eume to 
the same dispositions aa all parties havtj <lotu'. ; t 
principal spring of our actioua waa to have t iu^ 
ment of the state in our hauda ; that our priiieipj 
were the conservation of this powtu’. great muph 
to ourselves, and great opportunities of rewardir 
who had helped to raise us, and of Inirfitig tli 
stood in opposition to us.” At tho same time 
that tho Peace, though the only solid foundatif 
Tory system, was also a nocessity and a blefcdi 
for the country and for Muropi'. No tnutsai 
our annals has ever given rise to more vielc 
protracted disputes. It is one (»f tlu' Ituithu 
European history, like tho treaties of Mtumier 
seventeenth century, of Paris and of V'ersailli's 
eighteenth, and of Vienna in the nineUnuiLlu It 
an astonishing aggrandisement of the posititni of 1 
in Europe, it made wider room for her polity t 
trade in tho Now World, and it inlUcteil autrnni'ut 


complex, with such divorso mtorosts, had won year after 
year a series of mighty victories over the French, which 
can only ho compared to the crnsliing defeats inllictod on 
the Kurojioan monarchies a hundred years lai;or hy 
Napoleon Bonaparte. At the moment when Queen 
Anno dismissed Godolpliin, the groat I'lnglish general 
had T;ouis XIV at his mercy. With tliofall of the Whigs 
all was changed. Franco once more raised her head. The 
allies hoard the nows from London with profound dismay. 
The Dutch exchanged their ordinary plilegm for anger 
and consternation. But Bolingbroke and 1 larloy did not 
shrink. The victorious soldier, whose career for so many 
years had heon an unhroken tale of triumph in marches, 
sieges, hattlos, and negotiations, was dismissed from hia 
commands, as if lie were the worst of public odendora, 
instead of being the deliverer of Kurope and the glory of 
his country, d'ho deposition of Marlborough was as 
truly one chief aim in pushing the Peace of lltroclit, as 
one chief aim in the Peace of Paris lifty years later was 
the deposition of IMtt. In days of a settled dynasty like 
our own, it is hard to realise the apiiroliensions inspired 
by Marlborough’s ascendancy. Butin 1710 Oliver Grom- 
well liad boon dtuid little more than fifty years. Men 
wore nearer to the Protectorate than we are to the groat 
Reform Bill. All the circumstances of the Protectorate 
were living facts in the memory of tlie nation. There 



an imwise niomeni, prossoti wiu tu iiuuvu luun.ap- 

fcain-General for lifo. So oxtraordiimry a (’iiroor w.'ih 
thoronghly calculated to exalt Iuh iiuagiimtiim and iir 
flame his ambition. It was true that he wouhl liav<! no 
successor in the male lino, and this, among otiier things, 
made the shrewder Tories doulitful about the t'xiHfeitfe 
of the boundless designs that were freely inijnilt'd to him 
by the hulk of their ])arty. Such dai'lc HUHpie.iouH tm thcKo, 
however, were not noodod to establish the advaniuge of 
pulling down tlio man who unis tlie chitsf lowtir of Whig 
strength. 

The Oi)position were quite as keenly alive to flu? 
party aspects of the Peace as wore the government. 
They assailed the Treaties, Walj;)olo among the fonanoMt, 
with a vehemence that has nevtu' been surpaMsetl. 
We were breaking, they said, our most Hoiemn (uigugtj- 
ments with the allies. We wore betraying the nntch. 
We were still leaving the crowns of France arid Spain on 
the heads of two princes of the House of Hourlum. We 
had coverbd ourselves with diHlumour ; wm luid flung 
away the fruits of twelve years of struggh* and of vicl.ory ; 
and wo had wantonly, shaniofidly, ami wicketlly rejected 
the opportunity of once for all delivering ProtcHtanl 
England and Protestant Holland from tiie preleuMioiiK at 
once of tho Most Christian and of the Mtmt ( 'lUhohe king. 

Nobody can dispute that the Wdnga had that aujinutie 
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mediseval Italy. Even Frodorick the Great never did 
anything so base as the statesmen who sent their general 
to Holland withoxi)ross instructions actually to checkmate 
their own ally on the very field of battle. Bolingbroko’s 
methods must bo stamped by every impartial historian 
with indelible infamy. The betrayal and abandonment 
of the Catalans was truly criminal. But on the morits, 
and viewed in the light of subsequent events, the Peace 
must bo pronounced to have boon the true policy. It is 
ridiculous to attribute to Bolingbroko or his party the 
fruits of the X^eaco, The fruits wore gathered at Utrecht, 
but they had boon secured by twelve years of war. The 
sacrifices of England were in some degree roiiaid by the 
extension of her possessions. She retained from Spain 
the famous rock of Gibraltar, Ikirt MuJion and the Isle 
of Minorciu X^rance surrendered Nova Scotia, Newfound- 
land, and 1 ludsoii’s Bay. The fortifications of Dunkirk 
wore to 1)0 dismantled. By a provision winch to-day is 
regarded with horror, England was to bo allowed to 
supply the B])ani8h possessions in America with negro 
slaves. l\forc respectable clauses wore those which 
extorted from the bigoted king the release of subjects 
who had boon cast into prison for their religion, and 
a definite recognition of the Protestant line in Groat 
Britain, as well as tlio expulsion of the Pretender 


me next mmareci joiira, innn ((in .-ij 

chair to be heads of j^^ovc.rtinuiul.,' When (h 
administration was formed, tlio Troasiirv wan 
commission, but not many inontlis laU'r Ilai'lcy, 
already boon stated, was made', honl 'rrcnsin 
left tho House of Commons, ll(!<•.aItu^ tlm Marl nf 
and Mortimer, and finally roccivoil tlu! disliticliot 
Garter, 

The ministers had eomo in n[nm (ht^ ilnml Ih 
groat reaction, Expiuionce lias oficti mIkiwu the li 
of these triumphant sitnations. now lui'ii oj 

found thomsolvos in didiculties, 'rin>. iiimon n dc .i 
been to break up the Whig junto, to bri'iik up > 
ment by party, and by ending thn war fo dc'.ti 
towering ascendancy of Marlborough. llarloy, 
throe years of back-stairs iutrigiu', hud iiisiiilcd ii 
troubled mind designs of no widi'i- Hcopo ihuii 
views of the now Parlianiont wciro vovy dilibroul, 
had no patience with schomoH of uiodurufioii .m. 
prehension. “We are plagiuul lutro," Swift wj 
Stella, “with an October (/lub ,• that Is, « set. *<f 
a hundred Parliament men of the. country, uht. 

’• Tho other throo wore Sir Sik-iicit (toiupl.iK, wh.. un 1... 
mington fiuccQoded Wftl]iiiln in 17‘1V.: Addiugt.-t., «h.. 
directly from Spoiikorfllup to I'roiiiicrKliij-, iti 
1801 ; and William Orotivillo, wliu wu« Hin.Jiki'r fm a U w 
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out of tho otliorH* haiulB.” (18tli Fobruary 1711.) 
Botwoori tho joalous raurimira of thoao mon of tho 
October Club who wanted tho heads of their onomios, 
and tho pertinacity of tho queen, wlio would not stir 
beyond the point first marked out for her, Harley had 
a hard game to play, and it soon appeared that he was 
not tho man to play it. 

The savage and unholy genius of Swift had appeared 
early on tho scone. ICxasporatod at tho failure of his 
Whig friends to fulfil thoir promises of church prefor- 
inont, he had boon willingly caught hy tho attentions and 
the flatteries of the Tory chiefs. “ Wo wore detonninod 
to have you,” said St. John. “ You wore the only one 
we wore afraid of.” So they had him, liis potent mind, 
his virile and ingoriiouB style, his irony, his penetration, 
his truculence, his hate - all was henceforth at tho service 
of his now patrons. Tho history of polemical journalism 
records nothing more eiroctivo for their purpose than the 
sallies for attack and for defence made hy Swift, along 
with Prior, Parnell, and Defoe, against forces which 
counted Steele and Addison. Never before nor since 
wore so many authors of classiaa wliich the world will 
nob willingly let die, engaged on ephemeral pieces which 
tho world willingly lets die on the next moniing. 
Addison rose or foil from tho ranks of letters to be a 


achieved the position of porsonal aKr.cualam-y wh 
Swift’s under the Tory adininiHlration (*f hMuan 
He was a contra! lignrc at Iovooh and drawing 
and tho hero of the niinistors’ anttMHunn. I U) wa 
to Cabinet dinners, they called 1dm donalhan, hi 
down to Windsor alone with llarh^y in Inn en 
thought ho was in all tho socrots, In Irnlh he ^ 
dupe of his groat friends, d'lioy told him as n 
was necessary for his pampld(U.H and his art ieU'!!, a 
told him no more. Ho never kne.w, for hiMtii 
Prior’s clandostino mission to Kranee, and to tl 
last he positively denied that there Inul lanm a wh 
intrigue with tho Court of Ht. (lormaisw. 

Swift tells how ho dined with BoUnghrtd 
Harcourt at Harley’s table in the infancy of tlndr 
and ho could not forbear taking notiee of t lie a 
they bore to one another. Tlio first exeiteimnit o! 
made Cabinet is said to bo singularly intoxieating. 
does not last. Swift spoodily had the mortiiicj 
seeing this kindness between Ida fritmda first «!rg 
into indifforonco and suspicion, and tlusn j’orrupt i 
greatest animosity and hatred, 'rim trntli ia 
from Swift’s own accounts of Harley, in npite 
writer’s strong and lasting partiality for him, t 
Lord Treasurer had none of the gifts of a 
He was hesitating, evasive, timid. tii*oiniKiiiL» vk 


tlio quoon’s favourite. Ho allowed the queen to be- 
come alienated and sullen, without inalcing an effort 
to remove the causes. Ho took no pains to please bis 
colleagues. His temper, bo once tokl Godolpbin, was 
to go along with the company and give no incon- 
venience. “If they should say Harrow-on-tho-IIill or 
by Maidonhoad wore the nearest way to Windsor, I 
should go with them, an<l never dispute it, if that 
would give content, and that I might not bo pressed 
to swear it was so.” This was true enough of his words, 
but he forgot that though ho wouhl not dispute about 
the road, in act ho was always scheming to withdraw the 
lyncli-pin and to upset the coach, and his travelling com- 
panions know it. Tlie Whig Tjord Ghaneellor Cowpor 
notes in his diai’y how one day ho was drinking healths 
with Harley in some d’okay Avhich was good but thick, and 
how ho said to Harley that his white Lisbon wine 
would have boon ))ottor, as being very clear. The 
company took it for a jest at “that humour of his, 
which wtw never to deal tdearly or openly, but always 
with reserve if not dissimulation, or rather simulation, 
and to love tricks whore not nocossary, but from an inward 
satisfaction ho took in applauding his own cunning. 
If any man was over born under a necessity of being 
a knave, ho was.” Without going to such lojigths os 
tliis. iiiulnr the ordeal of leadorshit) his colIeflimeB found 



broke’s intropklifcy anti tlispalcli, fur iinihini' 
irritating to a man wlio lias mii(;h u!ulti(it<n uith ! 
dustry, as tlio sight of energy ami aitpln-atiun ij 
or a fancied rival. IIo sottn pre.^t-nietl tu tin* wm 
most inisorablo of all sights, a inini.HttT cunml hi 
great afTairs, with the pitiful (Mpiipment tif a m 
judgment and a sluggish will. ( )n the? uthcr h.'itu 
the day of disgrace and peril fame, Oxfunl sdmwt 
composure and courage. When his full hud htn’ci 
tain, Swift, notwithstanding grievatieoH uf his own 
Oxford, praised him fur fortitude ami magiiuniuii 
maintained that ho was the ablest and fuithfidlest u 
and tmest lover of his cuiintry that tlu' hi 
ducod. 

The events of tho last few nutnlhs tif the r 
Quoon Anno from the autumn of 171.1 to the «un 
the following year, are a striking dnunutie ilhmtnf 
the trite moralities thatsju’ing from tlm vanity of 
things. Pooplo assume that when men are euuee 
high afTairs, their moUvea must Hu deep ami their 
roach far. Few who have over Imen ehwe iti 
business, its hurries, ohancoB, olmenritie^, egutinr 
fall in with any such belief. 'riteHu very trate 
draw from Swift tho observation, «u ohvj*mH, wti 
so constantly forgotten, what a kwfiun of homilii 
is to mankind to h/ihnld t.) in lliiliirtt ririil m . 


plained ifc in a fatuous sontonco, -vvliich is porliapa as true 
of the Ifouso of Ootumons to-day as it was then. “Mon 
tlioro," ho said, “ grow, liko hounds, fond of tho man 
who shows tlioni ganio, and hy whoso lialloo they are 
used to he onconragod.” Tho oonmion account of tho 
two ministers is that Oxford was a triiler and Boling- 
broke a knave. Bolinghroke’a own theory was that 
Oxford had no dtusp amhitit)n and no policy beyond petty 
objects of domestic aggrandisement, and he listened with 
incredulous disgust while Oxford grew maudlin ovor his 
claret in recounting tho imaginary glorios of his ancestral 
house. Yet Bolinghroke, too, must have hoen a trifler 
to (piit the tnie scone of authorii.y for the sake of reviv- 
ing the historic honours of his family. lie chose to 
desire the title of an earl, partly hecjiuse an earldom in 
his name and family had lately become extinct, hut still 
more bocanau Oxford had boon raised to that rank. 
This weak saeririco of the auhstanco of power for the 
aluwlow of decoration, brought him nothing h\it miaoluof. 
Swift had been callod over from Dublin in tho summer 
of 1713 to try to compose their diasensiona. Ho was 
almoat tho only common friend who was loft to them, 
h^owards tho end of tlio year he thought ho had done 
wonders when ho had contrived to get them to go to 
an uudiouco at Windsor togotlier in the same coacli, 
without other comnanv, and with four hours in wdiich 



ciliation botwoon tliom, lio Hlumbl Icavo linii'luu. 
going he wished to ask tlunn, ilrnt, wln'llifr tlu*; 
chiefs might not bo romodicd in two luinutcH : um 
whether on the present footing tho Miuintry wtn 
be infallibly ruined in two munlliH. IJolinghrol 
yes to both questions ; but tho 'I'roaHun'r, “ uf 
manner, evaded both, and only dosirod nu* to dii 
him next day.” Swift abruptly ro{\iMiMl tim diim 
at once departed into Borkshiro. 'riioro Im roi 
until all was over. No tlonumtio buHiiioHs wu-h iloi 
no attention was paid to adiiirH abruail. Msu 
witnessed a now plot. Tho rivals atnuu mnthor t 
respected themselves nor ono anothi-r. Oxftn 
Bolingbroko continued to oat and tlrluk and wi 
gethor as if no disagrooinont oxialotl, mu I who 
parted they used such iiamos of t)no atudhor iw on 
ticians could have home witlvout cutting ouo an 
throats. Even at tho very omi, tho pair Huppml t,t 
at Lady Masham's after ono of tluur immt violoni 
rels. It is almost incrediblo that iniiUHtor.H wit 
issues at stake, nursing senouB ptti'poHoa in tlu'ir 
and with the certainty of the crisia lunng chwo ul 
should have boon capable of Kuoh lotlmrgy mu 
levity. 

The truth is that the game, aa Swift callosi if, ’ 
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was more corbain than that thore was at this time no 
formed design in tho party, whatever views some pai*- 
ticular men might have, against the accession of King 
George. In the whole four years of his intimacy with 
ministers, Swift vows that he never heard one single 
word in favour of tho Ih’etonder. Tho entire imputation 
was nothing else hut a device of opposition. Ho often, 
ho says, asked men in tho Whig camp whether they did 
really suspect either tho queen or her servants of having 
favourable regards towards the Protoudor, and they all 
said no. More particularly one person, afterwards in 
great employment, frankly told him, “ You sot up the 
Church and Sachevoroll against us, and wo sot up Trade 
and the Protoudor against you." 

Yob it is now beyond all doubt that both Oxford to a 
certain extent, and Bolingbroko very deeply, were en- 
gaged in intrigues with tho I’retondor’s agents. Boling- 
broko was quite aware of tho desperate inaecmity of a 
restoration policy. Tho public was in as inconsistent 
a frame of mind as either Oxford or Bolingbroko. As 
Lord Stanhope has justly remarked, tho country, with 
wonderful blindness, resolutely adhered at the same 
time to a Protestant king and to Jacobite ministers. 
They prayed devoutly for tho Electross Sophia, and 
burnt in effigy tho pope, tho devil, and tho Pretender j 
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power, or to return to it, lay lu a ivconnliatinn 1 
them and tlio Elector, and nuumcilialinn wan imp 
Yet the statesman who had, mastonal all tlui iiios, 
difficulties of Utrecht, might bo ('xcuni-d fm- di 
that ho was strong enough and adroit oiioiiidi t 
come oven the obstacles to a legil imisf. r«*;v{ oral ini 
In a sense it would be true to nay fbat it v 
fidelity of the Tories to ihtdr Ulnircb Ibat bault 
legitimist plot, saved the PniUvlimt aui-ctawii 
secured a parliamentary cunHiitutinn. WluU m 
Swift, and the bulk of 'forioM inorr> typioa 
Swift, caroil about was Urn Uliiind). Tin* ('hut 
to ho preserved entire in all her rlgltln, pnut- 
privileges. All views on govornmi'iit i-Mndnin) 
her were to bo discouraged liy law, and all ! 
and sects to ho kept under due hubje.ii.tji 
dissenter of any dononu'nation was to bo Inmio 
the smallest degree of civil or military piiwor . , 
Whig, low churchman, republican, mudemtinu n 
the like, was to roceivu any mark t>f favnur fi< 
Crown. WJiy should not the Ibuiovoriumt be indi 
eomo into those views, and why nhould nut in 
make terms with themi Wliy hlmuM nut tlio 
grandson of the Eloctross bn invited over to be oi 
in England, to learn our mannm's ami langmigo, 
become acquainted with the true count ittiiiim in ' 
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copfc tho man who would havo to oxecuto it. Advice 
of this kind, which would bo perfectly wise if only some 
vital condition happened to be totally different, is plcn- 
teously bestowed upon all parby leaders in every genera- 
tion. To make overtures to Hanover would be to give 
deadly offence to the queen, and to exasperate tho Tory 
highfliers. It would be to run upon tho rock that had 
wrecked Oxford, and in effect to throw away tho most 
valuable weapon in tho war against Oxford. Having no 
settled principles either way, and moved solely by personal 
ambition, Bolingbroko was driven towards Jacobitiam by 
the nature of tho political position. Whether Bolingbroko 
and Ormond were caballing with tho agents of tho Pre- 
tender merely with tho view of procuring tho dismissal 
of Oxford and making sure of Jacobite support, or were 
seriously aiming at a legitimist restoration, it was on 
either theory tho urgent duty of tho Wliigs to exorcise 
unsleeping vigilance. Happily for us they did not relax 
nor falter, and happily for Walpolo tlio peril and dis- 
traction of that time mado so (loop a mark on his party, 
that almost to tho close of his caroor ho always found a 
potent argnmont for party fidelity at a pincli, in a 
reminder of tho last four years of Queen Anno. 

Tho Tories nrossod on thoir policy. They had socnrotl 
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or less, in conjunction with Atti'.rl)ury, who wum 
churchman and more, now crowned thti eiiilico 
tolerance and exclusion by tho hchiHiu Act, prai 
prohibiting the dissoiitora from oducatiug thoi 
children. Walpole led a vohenumt roKiHtancct 
odious measure, but in vain, dim tli.Hrtiuitei'rt woi 
prevented from keeping pul)lic or privuto wIihoIh, 
were shut out from tho univoraitioH. Ily l iui law 
occasional conformity, tlmy wore shut tmt fr<i 
corporations. If Bolinghroko could have had t 
deprive thorn of tho parliaiiumtary frumdiiKt*, and 
right of sitting in tho House of tJomnmuH, ho wuul 
completed his grand ohjoet. The huidiul gentry ji 
Crown would have hocomo tho p(jMHi’aHttr.s of ju 
authority, and tho party systom would have 1 h 
tinguished by tho pormanout iiistahiu'ut t>f mm p 
power. The position was curioualy lik<* tlm(- 
Duke de Broglie and tho parly of moral ord 
Christian monarchy in 1873. 

Tho end arrived with dramatic swiftmm. d'ho fa 
declared against Oxford] she told Idui r<mndly t 
never had done tho queen any MorvitH', and that In 
would. The queen was slow to act. Tim fatal ii 
tion, said Bolinghroko, which wa« iiduu'ont in l)m 

race hung about her. At length Imr tc»rpi«l w 
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of his office. Ho had boon led to expect that his fall 
would bo broken by a dukoduin and a pension ; lie got 
neither, but was dismissed peremptorily and with ovoiy 
circumstance of ignominy and mortification. But Boling- 
broko’s triumph was sliort. The queen, bowildorod, 
stunned, and worn out by the animosity and confusion 
that raged around lier, sufTorod an apoplectic seizure. 
For five days she lay at Kensington only half-conscious. 

The country was in keen suspense, with all the omens 
of a rapidly approaching civil war. There was a revival 
of the temper of 1G82, when the Whigs, in disgust at 
the actual oppressions of Ghurles If and the threatened 
tyranny of .lames, luul revolved plans of open rebellion, 
and prepared risings in arms at Tjondon, Bristol, and 
Newcastle. Trench refugee officers were ready to act 
under the orders of General Statdiopo. Marlborough, 
then at Antwerp, was persuading the Dutch to send 
ships ami men to aid the Brotoatant cause. Ho had 
made his preparations for an invasion, though it is doubt- 
ful whether ho was not more likely to play the part of 
General Monk than of AVilliam the deliverer. Tn the 
Tory camp there was o(pml alortnoss. The military posts 
wore manned by oflicors of tlio right principles. Boling- 
broke prepared his list of appointments. He was for 
a govommont exclusively of Jaoohitos, including Bishop 
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The eager partisan found Ids hiudur in a pal«y (if in 
decision. 

The queen had no further jiaii to play on tluj 
sublunary stage, The white atall' had not yet lanni 
settled. On IMday, 30th July, the pdlitieul (’luumittee 
of the Privy Council, sitting at the Corkpit at 
Whitehall, wore summoned to Ktowington hy urgent 
representations of the quoon’s dungerium ('(ludition. 
While they were seated, two Whig ptnTs, the Ihtkea 
of Argyll and Somerset, ontoruil the room, A« Privy 
Councillors they wore within their teehtdeal right, 
though the fact of their using it shown how little th« 
modern practice of the Cabinet wm yet estaidiMjual, 'I'lm 
physicians wore summoned, and they riqairtiMl that the 
queen’s case was desperate. It wjw then agreeil 1(5 
recommend her to appoint the Duke of Shrtovidiury to 
be Lord Treasurer, There is same reoamt for lutppuaiug 
that this stop was taken on the proposition of Hiding- 
broke himself. Ho had perceived some time heftiro 
that his character was too bad to carry the great eimign 
of power, but he felt that his ability wuidd secure 
supreme authority whotlior with or without the wnml. 
They approached the bedside of the dyitig stjvendgn. 
Bousing herself from her lethargy, «he handoii to 
Shrewsbury the white staff for whicdi, or for tim power 


iny dear brotlior!” She only lived a day longer. 
“Sloop,” wrote ArhuMinot to Swift, “was never more 
welcome to a weary traveller than death to her.” To 
Swift also Bolinghroke wrote, two days after tho cup 
had boon dashed from his lii)S ; “The Karl of Oxford 
was removed on Tuesday j the (pioon died on Sunday. 
What a world is this, and how does fortune banter us.” 
“ It is true, my lord,” replied Swift ; “ tho events of five 
days last week might furnish morals for another volume 
of Seneca.” Tlie artful fabric of policy and of party, in 
which all the crafty calculations, tho fierce passions, tho 
glowing hopes and confident ambitions of so many busy, 
powerful, and ardent minds bad boon for four years 
so eagerly concentrated, was in a single moment 
(lashed to pieces. A century and a quarter elapsed 
before a (pioen again reigned over tho British realm. 
Tho next memurahhi historic scone within the walls 
of tho palace at Kensington was on that summer 
morning in 1837, when the young Princess Victoria, 
before a captain as great as Marlborough, and counsellors 
of a higlier and purer stamp than tho hafllod intriguers 
who hovered round tho deathbed of Anne, wont through 
tho first ceremonial of tho most fortunate reign in 
English history. 



OTTAPTKK ITt 


THE NEW KEION" -Wnit! 

The accession of tlio luniao of Hiuiovor in tlin porwnt of 
the great-grandson of Jatnca I. wan oiun* cuIKhI by a Whig 
of this generation tlw groatost itunu'In in our luHtory. 
It took place without doincatio or ftirrign distnrbiinro. 
Louis XIV was now in his iovouty-righth yoar, tuul hi« 
orb was sinking over a weak, impov(U’i»lu’tl, ujul ili'pujm 
lated kingdom Even ho did not tlaro to oxpoHo him 
self to the hazards of a now war wit.li (Iroat liritain. 
Within our own borders a sliort hdl fullowrd aharp 
agitations of the lost six months. 'Flm now king 
appointed an exclusively Whig Minislry. 'fhi' oflbn' of 
Lord Treasurer was not revived, and tho title tiiMappeurs 
from political liisbory. Lord Townshmid ww nia<l«! 
principal Secretary of State, and wsunmtl the part of 
first Minister. Mr, Walpole took the suhalU'rn {>flien 
of paymaster of the forces, holding along with it the 
paymastership of Oholsoa Hospital. Altlnnigh Im had 
at first no seat in the inner Council or Cahitml, which 
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himself. In little more than a year (October 1716) ho 
had made himself so prominent and valuable in the 
House of Commons, that tho opportunity of a vacancy 
was taken to appoint him to bo First Commissioner of 
tho Treasury and Chancellor of tho Exchequer. Lord 
Halifax and Lord Carlisle had in turn preceded him in 
the latter office. Since Walpole, save for a few months 
after Stanhope accepted a peerage in 1717, and before 
Aislabio succeeded him in 1718, tho Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has always boon in tho House of Commons, 
a change that marked one further stage in the growing 
ascendancy of the representative and the taxing chamber. 

Historians have sometimes urged that Townshend 
and Walpole ought now to have advised tho king to 
bring a section of Tories into tho Ministry. At that 
date, at any rate, a policy of inclusion seems to have 
boon practically out of tho question. Passion had risen 
to far too high a degree of heat and violence to allow of 
tho composition of a mixed government, even if a mixed 
government had boon desirable. But in tlio interest of 
tho national settlement, nothing could have boon loss 
desirable. A struggle for life and death had just boon 


approacliing iiisurroctiuii, witli a 
tmcerfcain Gabiiiot. Miciioriouco bufh anti 

.Walpolo’s era was onfciroly ailvorst) Id luixi'ii ^ 
monts. William III trital it tm tAvn tift-UKions, aia 
time it was the imlgmout (tf the lawt ..l.Ht'rvt'rH th 
admission to placo of men of douhrful allcj'tanct 
added to his troubles, Anno triftl it fnnn 17 
1708, and Marlbortm^dv atul (bubdubiu f"tuul the 
comploto. Goorgo 11 tried it when Wuip.dt' lui 
appeared, awd no attempt to make a Hfrong gnver 
was loss snccossfid tluvti that imule m the jn iue 
tho Broad Bottom. If over thm-e wua a fimi' 
comprolionaioTi, oven on a small scale, wntdd bavt 
at onco porilons and futile, it was the tjuariei 
century aftor tho accession of the IIoumis of llujiov 
Besides oxchiding thoir opponeiitH from {io\v( 
Whigs instantly took mom posilivti m<'asiU'»'M. 'll 
Parliamont was strongly Whig. A si'ereteommiit 
at onco appointed to inquire into tin' negotiatit 
tho Poaco. Walpolo was ehainnaii, to(d< (he b-ar 
proceedings, and drew tho nqxirt. 'riie (npitm 
report wero such as at blie iimsent <lay would lijj 
a motion of conauro. They am a reeiipilttlafion 
the ohjoctiona to ho urged against tlm terms 
Peace. Every objection was supporfed hy t'strai’i 
authentic documents. Waluole tiusk fivr' Itoiim iji r 


Pretender, breaks down, and was felt to have broken 
down. The intrigue was undoubted, bub the intriguers 
and their confederates had boon too discreet to leave 
dangerous papers behind in their desks. The evidence 
that would have condemned them was then hidden in 
the despatch-boxes at St. Germains. 

Impeachment, however, was still naturally regarded 
as the proper i)rocess against ministers who had gravely 
offended a triumphant majority. It was the oidy way 
then known of securing responsibility to Parliament. A 
Tory House in 1701 impeached Somers, Halifax, Oxford, 
and Portland, for the part they liad taken in the Spanisdi 
Partition Treaties of 1700. A Whig House now (1715) 
directed the impeachment of Oxford, Bolingbroko, and 
Omond for high treason, and other high crimes and 
misdemeanours mainly relating to tho Peace of Utrecht. 
When Walpole liimself fell, a generation later (174-2), 
there was a loud and sanguinary cry that ho should bo 
irnpoachod. But oven by that time this way of striking 
a political dolirifpiont was beginning to seem anomalous. 
The proceedings against Oxford and Bolingbroko are tho 
last instance in our history of a political impeachment. 
They are the last ministers who wore ever made per- 
sonally resiamsiblo for giving bad advice and pursuing a 
discredited policy, and since then a political mistako has 


approved j and second, tho nsniarkuhlo ^'r()\vth < 
Cabinet system, of 'vvhicli I shall have Hi)iiiolhin)< 
on a later page, tended slowly hut ilorisivoly ti> t 
tute the joint responsihility of tho wholo hoi 
ministers for tho personal respoiiHlhility of an inclr 
minister. To impeach, or Ui ptiss an A<^t (dtli 
attainder or of pains and ptirmltitw ni'aintit, a 
CWnet would bo practically aliHuni and iinptmaibli 
Walpole’s share in pressing for thoso strong nu^! 
against his fallen enemies is inattor ui Konio t 
Bolingbroko charges him with hoing tlnn'r hottt'Ht 
cate. There is no positive evidimco eitlmr way. 
pole was a man of humane ami moderate ttnupi-r, I 
was by no moans a man averse to strikn if Im thm 
blow required. Though ho hod no nnuumr by n 
he knew how to bo rolontloss m a nmttnr of hui 
He had been tho loader in sifting the evidenen 1 
his secret committee. When somcihtHly proplu'wli^i 
tho committee would end in smoko, Walpoln vohem 
cried out that he wanted wonls to e^xproaa hi« «ei 
the villany of tho late Frencliiflod ministry. Ta 
whom impeachment k almost m much of an antiqu 
ordeal by fire, and in whom tlm IVoaty of I’t 
excites only historio interest and no paasion, tho i 
proceeding may seem intemperate and imjaditic. 

cool and fiB.crnY>.lAnfl ItTroftinU/t*. 


imseiciea. i.ne prociamacion oi JLVing u-oorge naa been 
in some places attended by riot and disorder The 
Church was violent against the House of Hanover. 
London was so uncertain that, for long after the acces- 
sion, cannon were kept at Whitehall to keep the mob in 
awe. The Highlanders were rising. It was in con- 
formity to the political notions of the time, as it is to those 
of our own time in relation to Ireland, to strike vindic- 
tive blows of this kind. Such considerations as these 
may well have had their weight in the ministerial deci- 
sion. The affair came to an abortive end. After 
Oxford had lain a year in the Tower, it was resolved 
to reduce the charges against him from high treason to 
misdomoanour j and after artothor year a difference arose, 
or was promoted by Walpole’s connivance, between the 
Lords and the Commons as to tho mode of procedure. 
After a prolonged oxehango of explanations, the Com- 
mons resolved to drop tho prosecution (1717). 

Tho opening years of the now reign mark one of the 
least attractive periods in political history. George I. 
was silent, simple, and not ill-moaning ; he was attentive 
to business, thrifty, and pacific. Ho had some ambition 
to play a high and stately parl^ if ho had only known 
how. But ho cared very little for his new kingdom, and 
know very little about its people or its institutions. He 
brought over with him a couple of rapacious mistresses 



hounds was appointed : the omoliiniont wont into u 
German pocket. When Walpole rcmonstratoil with the 
king against these outrageous venalities, the king with a 
smile replied in the had Latin in which, as noithor oE 
them knew the language of the other, ho and his luinistor 
were said to converse together: “I suppose that you 
are also paid for your recommendations.” 

The manners of the outlandish invaders wore as had 
as their morals. One of them once carried Ids insolence 
so far that Walpole, though lie was in the royal preHonce, 
summoning both the Latin and the frankncHS that he 
had learned at Eton, cried out to the oHondor, “ Menthia 
impideniissime” His worst enemy was Jtuhethon, the 
king’s French secretary. “This man,” said Walpole, 

“ — a mean follow, of what nation I know not having 

obtained the grant of a reversion, which ho designed for 
his son, I thought it too good for him, and therefore 
reserved it for my own son, On this diHappoini-ment the 
foreigner impertinently demanded 2500^,, uiidiw preUuuKi 
that he had been offered that sum f(tr the reverHion, but 
I was wiser than to comply with his demands.” Town- 
shend was equally resolute in resisting tlm importunities 
of the two favourite ladies for Englisli pecragos, for ro- 
versions, grants, and all the rest of the penpusites whicli 
the Hanoverians regarded as their rightful spoil. The 
inevitable result was the growth of a hitter enmity in the 



... 

.08 ti as soon as the administration was fonuod. 
id and Walpolo stood together. They camo 
janio county, they liad boon at tho same school, 
ishond had married Walpole’s sister. Like 
Townshond was a solid man, apt in business, 
and firm, but unlike Walpole in being hot, im- 
id impatitmt. Tho elevation of tho two now 
is said to have given umbrage to tho ambition 
rland. llis contomporarios could not agree 
ho third kkrl of Sunderland was quite so bod 
i his fatheu*, the faithless and unprincipled 
f James II, lie hid violent passions under an 
,d frigid demeanour ; ho sought no friends, and 
d to regard hooks m the oidy worthy com- 
i£ lofty natures. He formed an important 
of (Mirly and rare editions of tho Greek and 
dcH at Althorp, deHtiiicd in a later generation 
the home of still nobler and more splendid 
Sunderland fell short of money, and with a 
none but a bibliomaniac can know, he trans- 
I helcjved books for a sum of ten thousand 
his fatlnu' in law, the Duke of Marlborough, 

lands they became tho foundation of the groat 

Library, dispersed not many years ago. 

her efTeots of Sunderland’s clasBicid reading, it 
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“ You little know Lord Sunderland,” lie replied. “ If I 
had so much as hinted at it, his temper was so violent 
that he would have done his best to throw me out of the 
window.” Something deeper, however, than temper 
divided the Sunderland Whigs from Walpole. Aristo- 
cratic pride in union with republican professions has 
often produced the narrowest type of oligarch; and 
Sunderland’s republicanism only meant that the wings 
of royal prerogative were to be clipped for the lienefit of 
a small caste of exclusive patricians. Ho hated the 
Crown, but he had none of Walpole’s respect and inclin- 
ation for the Commons. It was no wonder that they 
soon fell out. 

Walpole once remarked how diflicult it is to trace the 
causes of a dispute between statesmen. Some trans- 
actions of our own day furnish a striking illustration of 
the truth of this remark, and the difficulty of explaining 
such disputes would be most readily admitted by those 
who might seem to hold the duo. Walpole’s bio- 
grapher maintains that it was Sunderland’s disco i tent 
and Stanhope’s weakness and had faith that lay at tlio 
bottom of the Whig schism of 1717. Stanhope’s de- 
scendant, the careful historian of those timos, insists that 
the rupture was due to Townshond’s unroasonahlonoss 
and want of judgment. It is not possible at this distance 
of time, and with imperfect material, conclusively to 



:1h of tho loruigiiorn, l,ho Cauinot was divided 
)UH disHuiit 0)1 principlo or polioj', but by tlio 
dangorouH clouiont of porHonal jealousy and 
and)ition. All Uioho eonditioiia united to 
m inevitable. 

g loft his new dominion for Hanover in July 
i paHHion for his native land, libe bis ignoraneo 
pio of the bind Unit had adopted him, was a 
;ood fortune for coiiHtitutional governnioit. 
ity to speak Mnglish led to that important 
nsjige, the iiliHimee of the Hovoreign from 
:nmeilH. IHh expeditions to Hanover throw 
omout of ail domestie aHairs almost without 
;> tho hands of his I'biglish ministors. If tho 
anoverian kings had been Kitglishmen instead 
3, if tliey had been men of Uilentaml ambition, 
on of strong and conimunding will without 
it, Walpole would never have been able to 
uudatiouH of government by the Houso of 
and by Hahinet so firmly that even tho oh- 
of (leorge HI was unable to ovorthrow it. 
r the system now UKtahlished, circumstances 
the first two Hovoreigns of tho Hanoverian 
ko a bargain with the English Whigs, and it 
lly kept until tho accession of tho third (Jeorgo. 

to manage the affaira of Hanover, ami the 


hatred between father and son, and in the rivalry among 
ministers. The double leaven soon began to work. Tlio 
Hanoverians played upon the long’s jealousy of the 
prince, and rapidly instilled into his mind the suspicion 
that Townshend and his colleagues wore intriguing with 
Argyll and the prince’s party in England. It is as 
certain as anything can bo in matters so obscure and 
intricate, that for this charge there was no foundation, 
and that Walpole was justified in assuring Stanhope, 
with wholesome bluiitness, that whoover sent over the 
accounts of any intrigues of this kind, or any manage- 
ment in the least tending to any view or purpose but 
the service, honour, and intorost of the king, would bo 
discovered to be “ confounded liars from the beginning 
to the end,” 

Nor was it possible to cut off the politics of Hanover 
from the politics of Groat Eritain. The acquisition of 
Bremen and Verdon from Sweden for the oloctorato of 
Hanover, was approved by Walpole on the ground that 
the two provinces coramaudod the only inlets from 
British waters into Germany. They secured the trade 
with Hamburgh, and put a chock on the molosiiition by 
Sweden of British commerce in the Baltic. When the 
king, however, for Hanoverian reasons sought to make 
war on the Czar of Eussia, hecauao ho had invaded the 
Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg, Townsliond declared that 



WaloH, and lu allow that tlio liUBiiioss of 
could b(i UH wi^ll traiiHacicd by tlio son as by 

xfc was found for tlio removal of ’’J’ownsliond 
nice, in circumslauceH which it is not worth 
to riaaipitulate. 'riioy would novor have 
.ed ade(juate cause for so stroufj; a stop, if 
/e.H had not operated, and it is inipoasiblo to 
her Sunderland or Stanhoiio of singular 
to their friciuds and colleagues in London, 
ad described the situation in a private letter 
le at Hanover: "'Phe prince hates us, and 
ue time we are almost lost with the king, 
the fonu’guers determiiuul against us." Even 
hii'm in which we can imagine the groat and 
1 conception of loyalty among members of a 
it is now held, would condemn the action of the 
(srs at Hanover in lending themselves to the 
gns against abstmt colleagues. In the sharp 
ons that were exchanged between Stanhope 
lie, the former takes np ground with which it 
le to feel Hatislhuh Was he, Stanhope asks, 
king that Townshend must continue to bo 
of State, or (dse that the Whigs would quit 
body 1 '* I really have not yet learnt to sjioak 


the services ol individuaA leaders at nis own uiscieuionj 
and to assign them their respective offices as to him 
may seem goodi Queen Anne had undoubtedly acted 
on this principle. Walpole thought that the time had 
come for ministers to settle their offices among 
themselves. 

Townshend was prevailed upon for a very short time 
to remain in the administration as Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, then always a Cabinet office. But the truce 
did not last. The king’s favour had too evidently gone 
to Sunderland and Stanhope. On the proposal that the 
Commons should vote supplies for preparations against 
Sweden, the Townshend Whigs showed themselves cold 
and disaffected ; Walpole spoke coldly for the vote, but 
lent it no active support ; and it was only carried by a 
majority of four. In his resentment at this narrow 
escape of a government measure, the king dismissed 
Townshend from his post the same night. Walpole was 
too valuable at the Treasury to be so lightly parted 
with. Vain attempts were made to separate him from 
his colleague. The tender of his resignation the next 
morning was followed by an extraordinary scene in the 
royal closet. The king entreated him not to retire, and 
put the seals back into his hat. Walpole protested that 
if as Chancellor of the Exchequer he found money for 
the warhke designs of Stanhope and Sunderland, he 



, ho rosistod tliom, thou ho would forfeit the 
vour of his sovoroign. No fowor than ten 
tho seals replaced upon the table. Tho king 
ivo way, and Walpolo quitted tho closet with 
eyes, leaving his master as painfully agitated 

Ais one <piarter in which tho split in the 
f and th(i fiei'ce quarrel in tho royal family 
livciliest delight. Attorhury, tho conspirator 
lold tlu^ (ipiscopal see of liochostor, was now, 
orate diHguiso of cypher and cant names, 
tho ih’oteruler sanguine accounts of what 
on at court. Kroiti tliesn letters we learn 
lie Jacobite hopes were raised by tho removal 
liiUHters who were well known to bo tho fastest 
lie present stdtlenumt. Every piece of gossip 
lisHonsions between the Prince of Wales and 
f Hanover, as they styled King George, was 
nto a roMou for the fond belief, which only 
ute fatuity of plottiu’s in exile could have 
, that the king would rather throw the 
vii to the Pretender than sun'er it to devolve 
jHted heir. Every inovomenb of the public 
their spirits up or down, os if they wore 
dock oxcdiange. The Tories wore as elated 
5 JacoltitcB. Thov flattertul thomsolvea that 


me same jramament uuxmg me me ui oue suveteign, 
and Charles II did actually keep his last Parliament for 
seventeen years. Such excess produced reaction, and in 
1694 Parliament passed an Act limiting its normal life- 
time to periods of three years. In 1716 the great 
exigencies of the time justified a move in the other 
direction, and an extension of the life of a Parliament 
from three years to seven. The measure, which was 
originally designed for the special object of securing the 
Protestant succession at a moment of peril, had wider 
consec[uences. Speaker Onslow, the sage observer of 
parliamentary events, used to declare that the Septennial 
Bdl of 1716 marked the true era of the emancipation 
of the House of Commons from its former dependence 
on the Crown and the House of Lords.^ The Act was 
undoubtedly one of the most important causes of the 
increase of that power in the House of Commons, on 
which Walpole was the first minister habitually and on 
principle to rely. Meanwhile it enabled the Whigs 
in 1717 to cut themselves in two with impunity. 

After leaving court in 1717, Walpole remained in 
opposition for three years. Many blamed for 

deserting the king. Many declared that it was deser- 
tion of the country and of Parliament to 'abandon 
schemes for reducing the national debt, which, as he 
^ Coxe, L 137. 



otosbod in tlni aamo circumstances, that nothing 
hor from his mind than to omharraas govorninont. 
m imui Ic'vivo colloaguos in a govorninont, they 
100 how far thoir doparturo may load thorn. Tho 
party, and blio rosblossnoss of a powerful nature, 
) strong for tho practice of honovolont neutrality, 
ioudly disclaiming any desire to omharraas tho 
iiinistora, he still found himself invariahly com- 
itterly to rcsiab all thoir meaauros. Ho opposed 
hiny Bill, though its proviaiona wore moroly 
ind were necoHaary. I To opposed tho repeal of 
!am Act, though he had liinisolf once donouncod 
ore worthy of dulian tho Apostate than of tho 
Lilt I'arliamenli of I'lugland. So apt ia party 
degenerate into moral paradox:, 
none of those cxcchhos or inconsistoncios shook 
I on Barliainont. Nor ia that hold hard to 
vnd. d’o hegin with, ho showed upon occasion 
lorating temper which the llouao of Commons 
locroLly respects, even in its moments of passion 
heat, and which it always recognises when tho 
a evaporated. A memher had greatly olToiulod 
LHC, hy hringlng against a certain sot of men that 
of ohstruction which lias hecomo part of tho 
, form of party setdding in labor days. A. fow 
"om Walpole were enough to save the gentleman 


escapeu, u iu» — -—i 

honesty somotimos does, of obsfciiiftto coiiliuiuicy. Htit 
the true basis of Walpole’s power was aomeihing more 
positive than a moderating temper. He wuh a nlcilful 
manager of men, but ho was also an uurivalhsd man of 
business. Wherever money was concerned, his know- 
ledge, skill, clearness, and judgment gave Ijiin ati 
authority that was paramount. In all those traitsaetionK, 
even his worst onemios had with mortifuuitio!! t.o admit 
that the House of Commons relied more npi)n Walpole’s 
opinion than upon that of any otlnsr meinber. In 
weighing the ordinary accusation that his inimeiist} 
parliamentary influence was duo to gross corrupl.ion, it 
is well not to forgot that ho laid the fotunlat ion.s of that 
influence while ho was in oppeaibion and witiumt slroiig 
party support, and without any of tlu5 mt'ans of 
corruption. The truth is that the llouae of (!otmuona 
has always been most wisely ready in give its eonlhhuice 
to men whom it^holiovos to pessoss a linn, broad, and 
independent grasp of the groat raatoriul inti're.sl^ of tho 
country. 

Tho time was close at liajid when lufglcet of Wah 
pole’s practical wisdom brought upoji Iho nation a terrible 
disaster. Before this catastrophe arrivoil, Walpole was 
provoked to tho exertion of all his [unvem hy a proposal 
of the gravest constitutional moment, Sunderland wm in 

L ^ 1* tt? ! - 1 t 


majority : tho jinnco s liret stop, thoreforo, on 
;o tho throno would bo to strongthon tlio Tory 
in tho House of Lords. Quoon Anno had sot 
oeodont in tho creation of tho twelve poors to 
A Paha.a nf iri.vnA.bt Tlmt. tliiH wfus a. vi'aIati 


jst Tories admitted, hut they doclarod that, after 
ls not to bo compared with tho act by which tho 
s, chosen by tho pooplo for throe years, chose 
os for sovon. Sunderland did not shrink from 
11 audacious measure to counterwork tho danger 
CO. Lord Stanhope was made to bring in a bill 
ng a close restriction on tlio royal prorogativo of 
peers, Tho number of poors, according to the 
nover at any time to bo enlarged beyond six 




j-xio/u ULiio 10(1 -X luoo-ouic laxic/u. lvx uci^uinc ittWj 

is due to Walpole’s penetration and rapidity, and by 
hardly any other action of his life did he set a deeper 
stamp upon our system of government. Formidable 
difficulties were in his way. The king might have been 
expected to object to a limitation of one of the most 
cherished of royal prerogatives. But the king hated 
the Prince of Wales, and was as anxious as Sunderland 
to clip his wings. The Scotch peers were won by the 
prospect of exchanging an elective for a hereditary seat. 
The Lords as a whole were openly or privately gratified 
by a measure which, in limiting their numbers, augmented 
their individual importance. The bill engaged the 
talents of the two most delightful prose writers of the 
day. It was defended by Addison, in what proved to 
be the final task of his life, and it was attacked by Steele, 
Why could not faction, says Johnson, find other 
advocates 1 Controvertists cannot long retain their 
kindness for each other, and “ every reader must surely 
regret that these two illustrious friends, after so many 
years passed in confidence and endearment, in unity of 
interest, conformity of opinion, and fellowship of study, 
should finally part in acrimonious opposition.” The 
spirit of faction was too busy and too hot for these 
pensive regrets, and no effort was spared to forward the 
ministerial design. The king’s name was freely used. 


I camo to tlio throno ; that if tho 'WhigH rejected 
party would ])e for ever undone. Bribes and 
ivoro employed witli e(puil profusion. All this 
> heart out of the opposition Whigs. They hold 
ig at Devonshire Ilonso, whore Walpole found 
kowarm, indin’orent, and out of spirits. lie at 
lie a high tone, protested against any weakness, 
1 all tho topics that arc the common property in 
of all militant leaders of ()ppt)8ition pressing 
adherents to make a fight. Public oi>inion, ho 
8 rising against the bill. Tho country gentle- 
ro waking up to the insult implied upon their 
a measure Avlunh would shut tho door of tho 
f Lords in their faces, lie hail himself over- 
country gentleman with nob more than eight 
. pounds a year, vow with groat warmth to 
country goutleiuan, that though he had no 
:)f being nuule a poor himsolf, ho would novor 
to lay his family under tho ban of perpetual 
n. Finally, lie used tho universal and irresistible 
that it was a splonclid opportunity of weakening 
crediting tho government. “FiVen if I am 
by my jiurty,” lie said, winding up his animated 
ranee, “ 1 myself will singly stand forth and 
it.” A lively altercation followed, but such 


in its last decade defended a natural aristocracy, ^ 
Nevertheless it is an excellent setting for what a first- 
rate judge of our own day used to describe as the very 
best parliamentary argument he knew, excepting Mr. 
Grladstone’s speech on the taxation of charities. Wal- 
pole’s reasoning, and the energy with which it was urged, 
led to the rejection of the bill by a triumphant majority 
of two hundred and sixty-nine against one hundred and 
seventy-seven. 

^ This famous speech is given in outline by Coxe, chap, xviii. 

^ Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, p. 217 (ed. 1818). 


CHAPTEU IV 


TUHlfl TO TOWKIt— BOUNGIiROKE 

To the groat (liainay of bho Jacobi bos, tlio two circum- 
sbancoK on wliicli blioy bad boon so fondly counting 
auddonly book a now turn. The Whig scbism came to 1 
an end, and tbo king allowed himself to bo reconciled to | 
his son. Walpolo played an active part in both of thoso 
transactions. As clearly as the Jaoobitos, ho porcoivod 
that tho foud between the prince and the king throat- 
onod real dangers to the i)eaco of the realm. Things 
had rouchod such a pitch that tho king actually con- 
sulted tho Lord Chau col lor as to the legality of a bill 
for compollingthe Prince of Wales, on the demise of the 
crown, to divest hiriiBolf of his German dominions. A 
much more sinister project was found among the king’s 
papers at his death, nothing less than a proposal made 
by the head of the Admiralty to aoiKe the Prince of 
Wales and carry him off to the wilds of America, This 
atrocious design rocalls tli© old rumour that Bucking- 
ham had ofTored to oblige Charles 11 by kidnapping 
his consort, dispatching her to some colony, and then 
grounding a divorce on the plea of wilful desertion. 


i’leias witn a compiimentary escort oi me guaras, 

Walpole’s return to the administration was part of 
the same political scheme, just as his fall twenty years 
later was connected with the position of the heir ap- 
parent of that day. A man of his energy and passion 
for the work of government is apt to grow tired of 
opposition, and public considerations pointed in the 
same way as his own ruling impulse. The end of the 
Whig schism involved a general closing up of ranks in 
face of new alarms from the Pretender. The reunion of 
the Whigs was at least as welcome to the men in office as 
to the men in opposition. The hand that had just de- 
stroyed the Peerage Bill was too heavy to he left with 
safety outside the government. Yet though Walpole 
and Townshend once more joined the administration, 

' they were forced to content themselves with subordinate 
posts. Townshend, who had filled what was then the 
leading office of Secretary of State, became Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council ; and Walpole, who had been First 
Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was made Paymaster of the Forces without a seat in the 
Cabinet (1 7 20). His opposition was at an end, but he took 
no part in the active work of government, and in the 
summer withdrew to Norfolk to bide his time. 

Before many months had passed the country was 
overtaken by the memorable disasters of the South Sea 



Tho fovor (inicikly Hproiid to l*]nglan(l, with a 
that ina,y ho worth noting, that while Law was 
^auiiuH and by no nusaiiH without sincerity and 
tion of cliarachio’, in Tiondon tho proniotora wore 
0 tha,n ordinary Htoo.k-joldxsrH with oxtraordi- 
n^ss, au<hu;ity, and corrnj)tion. Tho South Sea 
20 was !i luoaHuro for onahlijig tho South Sea 
1,0 absorb in thoir stock a <iuantity of irro- 
anuuitios, consolid.'ito various branohoB of tho 
)t, roduoo tins rate of intcuaiHl,, and out of tho 
thoir trade ov(nitually achieve one of tho most 
:>Hirod objects of l,hat diiy by paying oil' tho 
obt. Fortunately for hiinsolf. Walpole luvd.at 
rly stage exi)osod tho fallacies on which the 
he dinuvtors rostiul, though lio roinainod ail 
ollouguo of tninistcu’s who wore its zealous 
i." "Tlnnisanda of bribblo projects have boon 
unco that nieinorablo mania, and only a gon- 
;o Hp('.c.ulation in railway stock was almost as 
at,, widespread, and desperate as tho groat 
1721. Ihit the South Sea Hchomo is in our 
lie only ease of this ruinous oalaniity at 
government directly and actively connivod. 
crash came, a cry liroke out for vcngoanco, as 
as indiscriminate as outcries usually are, when 
: bent on punishing ethers for thoir own blind* 
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German mistresses were known to have had a share in 
the spoil, the Prince of Wales had been chairman of a 
bubble copper company from which he extracted forty 
thousand pounds in a metal more precious than copper ; 
and besides these specific grounds for anger, the natural 
tendency to blame government was especially strong 
when that government was new, foreign, unsettled, and 
unpopular. 

All eyes were turned to Walpole. Though he had 
privately dabbled inTSoutE Sea stock on his own ac- 
count, his public predictions came back to men’s minds ; 
they remembered that he had been called the best man 
Jor figures in the House, and the disgrace of his most 
important colleagues only made his sagacity the more 
prominent. Craggs, the Secretary of State, and his 
father, the Postmaster-General, were both implicated in 
the receipt of enormous sums, as the differences on trans- 
actions in fictitious stock created to buy the passing of 
the South Sea Bill. The son died of smallpox, and the 
father quickly followed, leaving a fortune of a million and 
a half, Aislabie, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
down for nearly eight hundred thousand pounds, fraudu- 
lently acquired. Sunderland was charged with similar 
transactions, but whatever substance there may have been 
in the charge, they had been managed discreetly enough 


noil raado IX imposHiDw lor jjimaoriaiui to re- 
Lpi’d Stanliopo, Ins principal colloaguo, was 
y a cuvionslj suddon death in February 1721. 
iirse of an angry debate, the young Duke of 
compared fc)tanhoj)o to Sejanus, the wicked 
'•ho fomented divisions in the imperial family, 
the reign of Tiberius, his master, odious to the 
:)plo. Stanho})e was so iuceusod at gibes that 
'ould only have laughed at, that in the angry 
;)f his reply he was seiKcd >fith a lit, and the 
10 expired. Tliis brought about a^ rgr^gfijuig 
isterial parts, and at the request of the groat 
Whigs, Walpole undertook thu task. Ho 
;o his old posts, and once more became First 
iQ 'I'reasnry and CJhaiuuillor of tlio Exchequer 
!1), while Townshond was again Secretary of I 

0 hold liis ojlic(!H practically without a break 
one years, The younger Pitt had an almost 
of unbroken supremacy, hut with that oxcep- 
is no j)arallel to Walpole's long tenure of 
) OHtimat(j lunght tho vast signilicanco of this ox- 
y stahilily, wo must rememhiu' that the country 
aastul tliruugh eighty years of revolution. A 
iity in 1721 tumUl recall tho execution of Charles 
.oetorato of Oliver, the fall of Kichard Cromwell, 


Farliamentary government has been said to prevent 
great shocks, hut to multiply small ones. From the 
critical state of the time Walpole was ceaselessly exposed 
to these small shocks, and the vigour with which he 
circumvented the cahals that from the first year to the 
last surrounded and confronted him, was only less im- 
portant to the security of the great public bulwark of 
his power, than the success with which he surmounted 
grave difficulties of state. It would have been easy for 
Walpole in South Sea affairs to avenge old grievances on 
Sunderland and others. As it was he chose the magnani- 
mous course of insisting, even at the expense of much 
unpopularity for himself, on the most lenient counsels 
that Parliament could be persuaded to allow. But the 
jealous and unquiet Sunderland, even in the hour of his 
disgrace, was again busy on devices for displacing the 
new rival in the royal favour. He hit upon the extra- 
ordinary expedient of suggesting to the king that he 
should create Walpole Postmaster-General for life. His 
calculation was that the large pay would tempt a man of 
narrow fortune ; that if Walpole accepted, he would be 
incapable of sitting in Parliament ; while, if he refused, 
he would offend the king. The king, however, baulked 
the childish plan by asking whether Walpole desired the 
proposal or knew of it. Sunderland confessed that he 
did not. “Then,” said the king, “do not make him the 



ig iiuiy woll have felt tho perilous situation 
[i Walpole's capacity had rescued him. Tho 
of tho plot for which Atterhury was oxilod 
voalod how high Jacohite hopes had risen 
recent confusion. In tho excitement some 
'■ore taken with Walpole’s approval, which it is 
itify. Tho hill of pains and penalties against 
himself was a dangerous invasion of tlie 
(1 sanctity of legal guarantees, and it is satis- 
think that it is the last instance of its kind, 
ppearod as a witness in the course of tho 
s ; tho hishoj) used all his skill to perplex his 
hut, says Siusaker Onslow, ho was too hard 
liop at every turn, “ although a greater trial 
? way scarce ever happened hetweon two such 
i.” 1 Still moro alien, not only to tho temper 
but even to tho hotter mind of that ago, as 
snsuiu'.H proV(i, was the imposition of a tax of 
Dll Roman (Jatholios as a composition for 
and it was pi’csently extended oven to non- 
L’he whole nation almost, men, women, and 
[)al)le of taking an oath. Hocked to tho places 
quarter sessions wore holden. ... It was a 
tvell as a ridiculous siglit to see people crowd- 
) a tostimonv of their alloiriance to a aovorn- 


exhibited less of the spirit of oppression and intolerance. 

Sunderland died in 1722, and loft as his representa- 
tive in the public counsels a statesman whose name has 
long ago faded away from general recollection, and who 
made no great mark on national policy, but yet was by 
the common consent of contemporaries unsurpassed by 
any man of his age in brilliance of gifts, compass of 
view, and aspiring vigour of character. Carteret was 
by far the ablest and most striking representative of the 
principles, policy, and temper in handling pul>lic business, 
that were most directly antagonistic to the principles, 
policy, and temper of Walpole. “ He was a fine person,” 
says Shelburne, who married his daughter, “ of command- 
ing beauty, the best Greek scholar of the ago, ovorllowing 
with wit, not so much a disew de hons mots, as a man of 
true, comprehensive ready wit, which at once saw to the 
bottom, and whose imagination never failed him, and 
was joined to groat natural elegance. Ho had a H])ocieH 
of oratory more calculated for the senate than the people.”^ 
It was Carteret who said to Henry Fox, “I want to 
instil a noble ambition into you; to make you knock 
the heads of the kings of Europe together, and jumble 
something out of it that may bo of sorvi(;e to this 
country.” “What is it to mo,” he once said, “ who is a 

^ Slielburm's Life, i. 88. Mr. Disraeli, who had brooded imudi 
over Bolingbroke’s period and his ideas, has some iii toroHLiiitr roniarks 


who is a bishop ? It is my business to make 
d oiuporors, and to maintain the balance of 
Ho was all for glory, says Onslow, and thought 
re of raising a gixjat name to himself all over 
ind having that continued by historians to all 
, than of any prosont domestic popularity or 
vhatever. A story is told of Carteret which 
er of scholarship as a lino adornment of great- 
iharactor or action, will always delight to re- 
Aa ho lay dying (17G2) the Under-Secretary 
im, as Lord I’reaident, the preliminary articles 
Droaty of IhiriR. Ho found the minister so 
that lie proposed to put off the business until 
lay. Carteret replied by repeating the beauti- 
whore Sarpodon says to Claucus that if keeping 
a the fray would keep back ago and death from 
m indeed neither would ho himself fight amid 
lost, nor send the other into the battle; “but 
ICO ton thousand shapes of death hover over 
them no mortal may escape— -now, forward 
0 .” 'Jdio particular emphasis with which, 
; to the narrator, ho spoke forth the third line 
:ev avra<i ivl irp^rotaf, ixa^ollj^r^v—wm true 
ig passion which made him the most dangerous 
ore, though no inglorious man. 

'ot was made Hocrotary of KStato by the influence 


has been commonly cited as an instance of 
jealous determination to exclude every supc 
from power — a charge on which it is sufficic 
mark that Carteret was quite as busy in si 
exclude Walpole and Townshend, as they were ; 
ing him; that Townshend had a much more acti^ 
and took a more active part than Walpole ; tl 
an ordinary case of struggle in a Cabinet, i 
luckily for the country, Carteret happened to 
fortune of war against him; and, finally, that 
would have stultified himself and ruined his wh 
if he had allowed a minister to remain in cha 
momentous a branch of business as foreign i 
whom it could be truly said, as Onslow said of 
^ that “bethought consulting the interior into: 
disposition of the people, the conduet of bn 
Parliaments, and the methods of raising monc 
execution oven of his own designs, was a wo 
his applications, and to bo loft as underparts o 
ment to the care of inferior and subordinate un 
ings, in subserviency, however, to his will and ra 
We need not impute to Walpole an insatiable 
power, in order to understand his willingness to ] 
pany with a colleague of such temper as this. ] 
observed, further, that Walpole did not hurr} 
company with him, for Carteret remained a m 


L •which had itH origin in Wood's halfpence, but 
ad its roots much doopor than the mere issue 
,ont to an .English tradesman to supply a do’fi- 
1 Irish coinage. That tho issue of the patent 
idiouB jol), liy which a largo sum of money was 
ts way into tho pocket of tho king’s mistress, is 
lie, Tho amount to bo struck was in gross and 
ouH oxcoHs over what was required, as was shown 
dllingnosH of tho govornmont to rcduco tho sum 
ro than ono hundred thousand pounds to forty 
L Tho wholo operation was conducted from 
ast with a ilagrant disregard for Irish opinion 
authority, which might bo called incredible, if 
t) principle had not prevailed until now. On 
ir hand, tho unfortunate coins wore good and of 
10, nor was anybody obliged to take them who 
chooao ; and tho caso against thorn was marked 
' oxaggorations, miHroprosontations, and lies, 
ckily for tho poaco of tho British government, 
was taken up by tho strongest controversial 
I tho ago. Wwift hated and dospiaod tho country 
hiH unhappy lot was cast, but ho had tho honost 
t natural to a ])oworful mind for tho wretched 
tn which it was governed, and ho was inspired bo- 
koon animosity against tho party in Bngland and 
istor, by whoso neglect or ill-will ho had been 


This was one of the too few occasions in Irish history 
on which the Avhole nation in both its branches, and of 
both creeds, spoke with one voice and faced their bad 
rulers with a united front. It was no feeling of justice, 
and no interest in good government in Ireland, that 
prompted the final surrender, but the fear, inspired in 
the agents of Ascendancy, that the exasperation against 
Wood and his coins was bringing Catholics and Pro- 
testants, Jacobites and Whigs, into an intimacy that 
was dangerous to the constitutional connection between 
Grreat Britain and the sister-kingdom. Walpole at once 
saw the impossibility of forcing the inclinations of a 
whole people, governed and governors alike. Carteret 
on the spot — though his own intrigues in Ireland at an 
earlier stage of the affair will hardly boar examination — 
now earnestly supported tlio same view, and, in spite of 
Townshend and others of their colleagues, the viceroy 
was authorised to announce to the Irish Parliament that 
the obnoxious patent was absolutely at an end, Ireland 
gave Walpole no further trouble. Affairs were mainly 
guided by the influence of Archbishop Boulter in the 
English and planter interest; and Walpole appears, 
when he thought of Ireland at all, to have regarded this 
as the safest policy. 

With the temporary suppression of the Jacobite plots, 
the subjection of Carteret, the pacification of the ferment 



n a chapter of its own. The king wished to 
lis luinistor by a peerage. "Walpole was the 
lister who made the House of Commons the 
authority, and ho declined to leave it. The peer- 
conferred upon his oldest son. Among minor 
i;s for strengthening his influence was one at 
hiloanphors may smile, and which the party 
ay in his heart despise, but which for practical 
ho is not likely to overlook. In 1726 Walpole 
the king to revive the order of the Bath. No 
hod boon made since 1661. The minister be- 
himsolf of it as a cheap way of rewarding a 
r buying olF a possible foe. The bestowal of 
riband, moreover, would bo convenient for 
ifT what is in every generation the importunate 
for the blue. “They who take the Bath,” ho 
old Huchoss of Marlborough, “shall the sooner 
, Garter.” Mo sot the example by taking the 
.uHclf, aTul became Sir Robert. The following 
f2G) he rosiguod this honour, and became a 
f the higher order. 

fulsome author of tlie Night Thoughts had the 
year received from Walpole a royal pension of 
idrod pounds per annum, and ho now celebrated 
it in his patron’s career in some foolish jingle 
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the Garter since Sir Edward Montagu and General 
Monk in 1660. No commoner after Walpole received 
the blue riband until Lord North in 1772, and the only 
other knights of the order who have sat in tho House 
of Commons since wore Oastloreagh and Palmerston. 
Queen Victoria desired to give tho garter to Sir Robert 
Peel in 1845, but Peel, with a characteristic mixture of 
shyness and of pride, replied that ho sprang from the 
people and belonged to the people, and that tho honour 
would be inappropriate. Wo may perhaps wonder that 
Walpole did not act on the reason afterwards assigned 
by Lord Melbourne for refusing tho garter ; tliat ho did 
not see why he sliould bo such a fool as to buy himself, 
when he could buy somebody else with it. He was 
possibly guided as usual by motives of policy. “Is 
ambition imputed to mo 1 ” ho asked in his groat tlofonco 
in 1741. “Why, then, do I still continue a commoner 
— I who refused a white staff and a peerage 1 I had, 
indeed, like to have forgotten tlio little ornament about 
my shoulders, which gentlemen have so repeatedlj^ men- 
tioned in terms of sarcastic obloquy. But surely though 
this may be regarded with envy or indignation in anotlum 
place, it cannot be supposed to raise any resentment in 
this House, whore many may bo pleased to sec those 
honours which their ancestors have worn returned again 


years to come found their patrons never tired 
ning to choruses of whicli the point was always 
ne ; that though the knight had laid down the 
and to take up the blue, a third change awaited 
3t, when justice would at last be done by the 
a string at Tyburn. 

lurn was still a long way ofF, but the elements of 
)Osition gradually gathered themselves together. 
)ry reaction of Anne was recent, and the state of 
hat had made it possible was only quiescent and 
tincb. It was Walpole’s cue to represent Tory 
acobito as identical, so as to cover the whole 
lion with the taint of disaffection to the revolu- 
ittlomont and the reigning family. This was no 
nanmuvro for party purposes. As Hume shows, 
V and roundhead, court party and country party, 
ad Whig, all represented genuine divisions of prin- 
i our government ; neither of them disowned either 
shy or liberty, but men of easy temper, attached 
3C and order, would loan towards monarchy, while 
spirits, passionately devoted to liberty, would 
he republican part of our mixed scheme. Abstract 
los, however, never bring us to sufficiently close 
:b in politics. I^inciples, as Hume excellently 
re changed into affections. Mon are guided by 
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by Lord-Chancellor Cowper in that remarkable memorial 
■which he laid before George I. on his accession.^ “ Many 
of the Tories/' he says, “ would rejoice to see the Pre- 
tender restored by a French power, much more if by any 
safer means 3 the best of them would hazard nothing to 
keep him out, though probably do nothing hazardous to 
bring him in 3 but if ever he should declare himself 
Protestant, with proper circumstances to make his con- 
version probable (as, after the death of the French king 
and his mother, it is not unlikely he may do), they would 
greedily swallow the cheat, and endeavour by all possible 
means to put in practice again their old notions of divine, 
hereditary, and indefeasible right, by a restoration of the 
person in whom by their opinion that right is lodged.” 
This remained a true description of the equivocal and 
unstable position of the Tories, for the greater part of 
Walpole’s government. The least Jacobite among them 
were still very cold friends to the new settlement, and 
for many years any accident might have turned them 
into active enemies. These were the group who fol- 
lowed Sir William Wyndham — one of the most respect- 

' Hume! s Essays, i. 133, and 470 (Green’s Edition). 

* Tins memorial is printed as an appendix to chapter xvii. of 
Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, but for soma reason has been 
omitted from later editions. 


36 ; a statosinaii oudowou witli lirmiiess, dignity, 
and tho gift, so hard to define but so sensible 
itioii, of imposing his authority upon his hearers. 
Tories, so early as 1728, were joined by a small 
)f malcontent Whigs, headed by William Pul- 
dio presently became tho leader of the coalition 
Walpole in tho Commons, as Carteret was in the 
of Lords. J.hiltenoy loft the main body of tho 
:n disgust at not receiving either the office or tho 
ice to which ho justly considered that his talents 
him. According to one story, Walpole soon 
•od that ho had made a mistake, and immediately 
Hired to repair it by proposing to make him 
?y of Htate, hut rultenoy’s self-love had been too 
wounded. Anobbcr version is, that during tho 
hotwoou Townsliend and Carteret in 1724, Wal- 
icovorod that rulteney was intriguing with Car- 
id resolved that as ho had clioson to try to gain 
e hy that door, the key of tho other should bo 
Hiriiod upon him. Whatever tho cause, he went 
eng opiiosition. Ho was a fine speaker, ahound- 
harp epigram and cutting wit, prompt in debate, 
mimation and fire, and a master in all tho arts of 
ontury attack. But oven friendly contemporaries 
mt his shining gifts wore ruined by uncertainty 
iability of mind. “It would be endless,” says Chos- 


triumph arrived, we shall see that he in an instant 
turned it into the most extraordinary failure in party 
history. 

The secret mover of the machinery of opposition was 
a wilder and more versatile spirit than any of these, the 
famous Bolingbroke. We cannot wonder that his own 
generation should have been dazzled by the genius of a 
man who had taken the main part in overturning a 
ministry so covered with glory as that of Marlborough 
and Godolphin; who showed such unexampled dexterity, 
alike in framing, carrying, and defending the great instru- 
ments of Utrecht; who led men of such force, brilliancy, 
and position as Carteret, Pulteney, and Wyndham ; and 
who finally, as he had contributed more than any one 
else to the fall of Marlborough, now boldly applied him- 
self to sap the power of the minister who was as strong 
and as successful in civil government as Marlborough 
had ever been in the field. ^ The misanthropy of Swift, the 
mockery of Voltaire, the sensitiveness of Pope, were all 
overcome by the fascination of his address, the glitter of 
his ideas, and the eloquence of his talk. Swift wrote 
to Stella that Mr. St. John was the greatest young man 
he ever knew — wit, capacity, beauty, quickness of appre- 
^ See Walpole’s Oeorga 11, i. 222. 


)f bocratcH, tlio dignity and ease of Pliny, and 
if TIoraco. In every part lie was a consummate 
mister— the stoical pliilosophor musing on the 
of retirement and study, the statesman husily 
policies, erecting comliinations, and moulding 
i-incos into patriot kings, or the simple country 
n smoking tobacco with his honest neighbours, 

; how the wlioat was doing in the four-acre field, 
[ul to know the names of all his hounds. Paral- 
ihis extraordinary man have been sought all 
history, from Alcibiuilos down to Lord Byron ; 
ied the best poet of his day with philosophy; 
iechos tliat intoxicated tho Uouso of Commons, 
such a tradition that illustrious authorities do- 
uit they would rather recover one of Boling- 
rations tlian tlie lost books of Ifivy, or “ all the 
Ireek and Roman loro ; ” ho developed ideas on 
1 and the constitution which have lived to find 
our among eminent men even in our own time ; 
ly, he handled tho groat and difficult instru- 
writteu language with such freedom and copious- 
jli vivacity and ease, that in spite of much 
foppery and falsetto ho ranks, in all that 
? call execution, only below tho throe or four 
misters of English iiroao. Yet of all tho char- 
1st Novorabor 1711. 
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at the same time imiieaclied for treason by liis now master 
at St. Germains. After this unique oxpcricnco ho refreshed 
himself by a draught of what ho called consolatio philo- 
sofhica, and composed Eofloctions upon Exile, an edify- 
ing collection of platitudes freely borrowed from Seneca. 
Plis sense of the beauties of exile did not prevent him 
from abject efforts to bring it to an end. No bankrupt 
politician ever surpassed his dissimulation, lie liaatoncd 
to pay court to Walpole’s brother in Paris, ontorod 
into correspondence with the l{!ngli.sh ministers to the 
detriment of his old Jacobite friends, at the samo time 
intrigued against the English ministers with tho Eronoh 
Government, and finally, after finding out Oarterot’s in- 
trigues with the Tories, carried their secrets over to the 
Whigs. A much more effective stop was to brilio tho 
Duchess of Kendal with a present of eleven thousand 
pounds, as the price of his restoration, Walpole was 
given to understand that if lie did not comply ho 
would be dismissed, and as a compromise ho passed u 
bill for the restitution of the family estates, but main- 
taining the exclusion from Parliament. In his own day, 
Walpole was always blamed by his friends for mistaken 
lenity in consenting to Bolingbroko’s return. According 
to tho temper of modern times, wo are inoro disposed to 
think him weak for not making the amnesty complete. 


I xuH pasaxoix xor ulspjay, were sure to 

ra. the minister’s enemy, and his enmity could 
boon more injurious in the comparative privacy 
huse of Lords, than it proved to he in the pages 
raftsmim. As it wtis, his vigour, hardihood, and 
made him for ten years the intellectual inspirer 
ppoaition both in the press and in Parliament, 
boon a Tory highllior, he had boon a whimsical, 
3on tlamos’s Secretary of State; he now became a 
the Whigs, denounced legitimacy and legitimists, 
content modestly to savour the graces of con- 
ho insisted on llguring as the only orthodox 
lOr of Kovolution principles, and with righteous 
L’andod Walpole for endangering the untold 
of the Revolution settloment. Ingenuity was 
irriod farther than in Bolingbrolco’s olForts to 
lirasos tliat sliould catch the followers of Wynd- 
diout startling tlio friends of Pultenoy, and 
)orsuado both that they wore engaged in “a 
defonco of the constitution.” Bolingbroke was 
out the daimonic elements of character ; he had 
I'gy, penetration, insight, elasticity, fertility, 
.ion, adventure. But neither his character nor 
sy and incongruous creations of his political 
)ro calculated to attract the country gentlemen, 
anly relished his attacks on the minister. They 


was no answer possible to W alpolo s scatiimg desci 
of him, in one of his most apt and enorgotic passaj 
ferreting out information for tlio bonofit of forci^ 
bassadors, as making it his trade to betray the s 
of every court as soon as he left it, as betraying 
master he ever served, as void of all faith a: 
honour.^ In the face of perfidies like those, it is ] 
worth while to dwell on mere inconsistencies in j: 
to note that he who had made peace with Fran< 
keystone of his system, now assailed Walpole fc 
being German; that the minister of Queen Anm 
originated the newspaper stamp, was the loudest cha: 
of the absolute freedom of the press ; or that th 
poser of the first commercial treaty j)rovod the fi 
opponent of Walpole’s move towards free trade 
might have been expected, he resorted to a co; 
device of embarrassed politicians ; ho called for a na 
party. The hypocritical phrase did not make his 
forget that it was he who had first insisted on dr 
strict party lines and driving the Whigs out of g( 
ment, any more than it prevented the revival, when 
was once more within roach, of the acutost joal 
between the two wings of the patriot coalition. “ ' 
I was young,” Burke says, “ a general fashion told 
was to admire some of the writings against Sir I 
Coxe, cli. 42, iii, 148. 


tnem. unatnam coniossed to the same con- 
ihougli Boliiigbrolco had been his friend and 
coadjutor. The verdict has been confirmed by 
jment of postoriby. In vain the consummate 
irivos to disguise the shipwreclcod adventurer, 
does ho borrow the graces and polish of Plato or 
to turn painphloteering into philosophy. The 
chythra, the impetuosity, the affected union of a 
3 gravity with the gay brooding of a man of the 
lay please the idle oar, but neither in fact nor 
ion, nor in his own conviction, have his writings 
on or bottom.^ It seems to be very doubtful 
, oven in his own day, either Bolingbroke’s writ- 
lis machinations over did Walpole real damage, 
not bo forgotten that after ho had boon ten 
Lcossautly at worlc Bolingbroko wont back to 
1735), according to some, because Walpole had 
liin out in treasonablo intrigues with a foreign 
; according to others, because Pultonoy plainly 
n that “his name and prosonco in England 
t.” Whatever the reason of his retreat, he 
1 the mood of a baulked gambler, bitterly 
d with his confederates, and professing much 
surprise at the painful discovery that what 
I been aiming at all the time was not the reform 
rnmont, but the succession to Walpole; not a 
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same influences that had forced the minister to assent to 
his return, were actively at work to procure his admission 
to power. The matter is very obscure, and perhaps is now 
hardly worth unravelling, even if it wore possible. The 
authority of the mistress over the king, and the weight 
of Bolingbroke’s bribes with the mistress, wore certainly 
thought by Walpole to constitute a standing peril, and 
the fluctuations of Hanoverian policy and intoroat un- 
doubtedly opened a hold admirably suited to Boling- 
broke’s genius for intrigue. He took the bold stop of 
insisting that the king should give his enemy an audience 
and hear all that ho had to say. As might have been 
expected, mercurial plausibilities wore little calculated 
to move the saturnine mind of tho king, “ .Batj(iielle.,% 
bagatelles,” he answered, when Walpole uskod him wliat 
Bolingbroke had said, Bolinghroko rosoml>lo(l Do Ketz 
in genius for intrigue, though far inferior to him in 
intrepidity and courage, and so now, just as Do Kofcz, 
when he found himself repulsed at court, directed all his 
passion and his hate against Mazarin, Bolingbroke made 
the destruction of Walpole tho object of his life, to be 
effected by calumny, by wit, by invectives and ridicule, 
by every appeal to tho soHishnoss of bad men and the 
unguarded prepossessions of tho good. 


OITAPTEE V 
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it now occlirrod which was hy many confidently 
I to hritig Walpole’s career as minister to an 
1 the summer of 1727 George I. died on the 
Hanover. The nows found Walpole in his 
11a at Chelsea, lie instantly rode off to Rich- 
3 fast as lie could, to announcjo to the now king 
d happoncxl. ’riio princo always retired to rest 
mid-day dinner, and there Walpole found him. 
LO time ho disholiovod the news, and refused to 
:)f hod to ho told that ho was king, as stubbornly 
ardino in the play refuses Abhorson’s summons 
ind bo hatigod. When ho was at length con- 
that his father was dead, ho dismissed the 
with a curt command to seek Sir Spencer 
i at Chiswick, and from him to take his direc- 
This was what Walpole had expected. His 
io the intorosts of his foi-mor master had appar- 
surod the enmity of his successor. As the son 
H father, ho could not well love his father’s most 
nlviser. 


“ No, sir, you have a right to speak, hut the House have 
a right to judge whether they will lioar you.” Rosidea 
being Speaker, he had been the prince’s treasurer over 
since his arrival in England, His soloction to bo the 
new minister would therefore have boon natural ; but 
the old men were not disidaced at once, atid before 
many days wore over the king made up his mind not 
to displace them at all. At the time of the acoonnnoda- 
tiou between the old king and his son, seven years 
before, Walpole seems to have had as much inilucnco 
with the Princess of Wales as ho over acrpiirod over her 
as queen, ^ and the now circumstances may well liave 
revived old impressions. 

At first, things at the now court underwent the 
change of face in which satirists of every ago and 
tongue rejoice. Leicester House, in the old king's life- 
time, had been shunned like a city strickem with the 
plague; all at once it became thronged from morn- 
ing to night. Walpole, whoso stops had so long boon 
dogged by a mob of toadies and placehuntcrH, now made 
vacancy wherever he turned. Compton hold levues, 
crowded hy men who had sv'-orn in prose and verso 
that no adverse fate should over sopai-atc them from 
Sir Kobort. The now king’s feelings towards the throe 
principal men in his father’s government had never boon 
concealed. Walpole ho was accustomed freudy to do- 



0 king that tho rascal, the impertinent, and the 
id wore tho three best servants that he was 
f find. Compton’s incompetonoy was manifest 
lur and twenty hours. Ho had, moreover, com- 
ho indiscretion of making tho new king’s wife 
ny l)y paying court to tho mistress, and ho 

first to find that tho enmity of the new 
ma invariably fatal to its object. But still 
.portant causes worked for the retention of tho 
fitly. 

nost formidable danger to bo apprehended, alike 
lish and for Hanovorian interests, was any 
in the friendly attitude of Franco. Happily 
Ifdoury Raw no roaflon why tho substitution of 
II for Ceorgo I, should adcct the interests or 
f Franco. Me explained his views to Horace 
, the BiitiHh ambafisador : Franco would hold 
all her ongagementfi as one of tho allies of 
, i f tho now king would adhere to the system 
ither, and to tho old principle that tho common 
of tho two countries lay in steadfast union, 
noroovor, HoiiHibly aRsuring tho ambassador that 
nild bo done in a couplo of days of convorsa- 

1 by volimioR of doHpatchus, urged him to repair 
to London and lay his views before tlio king. 


it would be to steer the same course if the same minis- 
ters remained at the helm. 

The delicate operation of fixing the amount of the 
civil list turned equally in Walpole’s favour. The 
Whigs out of place, regarding ofHco as the object of 
a party auction, strove to outbid tho Whigs in place. 
Now this was a sort of play at which Walpole was 
not easy to beat. Compton proposed that tho queen’s 
jointure should bo settled at 60,0001; Walpole olTorod 
to ask Parliament for 100, 000^. The gmnt to tho 
late king had been 70O,OOOZ. a year. Walpole gave it to 
be understood that ho would put it at 800,000?., and 
at this sum it was finally settled. Tho king, in tho 
conversation with Walpole in which those terms wore 
discussed, took him by tho hand and said, “ Consider, 
Sir Robert, what makes mo easy in this matter will 
prove for yonr ease too ; it is for my life it is to bo 
fixed, and it is for your life.” 

Before the courtiers could guoas what was going 
on, Compton had, with tears in his eyes, doclorod his 
incapacity for so arduous a trust, and Walpole and 
Townshond wore once more reinstalled. As Walpole 
drove through St, James’s Sipiaro, ho saw Sir Spcmcer 
Compton’s house besieged by people of all ranks eager 
to worship tho rising sun. “Did you obsorvo,” ho said 
to a friend, “ how my houflo is doserbod, atjd how tliat 



lit, “ I think I soo a friend,” and beckoned her 
everybody eagerly made way ; “ and as I came 
laid Lady Walpole, “ I might have walked over 
cads if I pleased.” It is not surprising that 
3 failed to take exalted views of human nature ; 
ho had good sense and breadth of mind enough 
clear of a cheap and shallow misanthropy, 
remarkable woman who now made her first ap- 
0 on the stage of groat affairs was to play an 
,nt part in Walpole’s career. Caroline of Anspach 
a branch of the house of Brandenburg. Having 
;• father early, the young princess was partially 
; up in Berlin. There, in the society of Sophia 
to— 'the friend of Leibnite and so inquisitively 
that, as Loil)nit55 said of her, she would know 
e why of a why- - she acquired that koonnoss of 
r speculative subjects, and that respect for loarn- 
loarnod men, which distinguished her from the 
the gross and unlettered reprosontativos of the 
rian stock in England. She possessed by nature 
0 chot^rful, brisk, curious, acute, and stirring char- 
} both the (|ueon, Sophia Charlotte, and her 
the old Eloctross Sopliia. She sometimes ro- 
0 , Charlotte Elizabeth of Bavaria, the niece of 
dross So}>hia and cousin tliorofore of George 11, 


George II was always called by his cousin, Frodorick 
William, the terrible father of Frederick the Groat, *‘My 
brother the comedian.” He had the strut, tlio gesticu- 
lation, the bustle of the bad play-actor, and, liko the bad 
actor, he was all the more eager for applause, becauso he 
inwardly suspected that he only half deserved it. Ho 
was not without sterling tpialitios. Tie had physical 
courage : in Marlborough’s wars ho had served with 
credit ; and even his father, who hated him, admitted 
that he fought like a man. Tie know how to Icoop a 
secret, and he was proud of being a mm of honour and 
a man of his word. This did not prevent him from 
snatching his father’.s will from the hands of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at his lirst Council, walking out of 
the room with the will in his pocket, and taking care 
that it should never bo hoard of again. He treated the 
will of his nncle, tho Duke of York, with (U|ually little 
ceremony. The shade of George T. could not have com- 
plained, for ho had burnt both his wife’s will and her 
father's. Yet George If was rather above than below 
tho standard of veracity current in his time. WJien 
Horvey observed to Walpole that the king would not 
lie, “JVbi5 of ten , Walpole replied, lie was sober and 
temperate in most of his appotitoa, though not in all j 
and his habits wore methodical to a point of nmchanical 


,ckgara.mon at night, his lov(ies and audiences in 
rning, wore all fixed to the instant, so that as the 
courtiers complained, with an almanack for the 
the week, and a watch for the hour of the day, 
Ddy would know precisely what point in the mill- 
rack the court was passing. It was his habit to 
0 favourite, Mrs. Howard, every evening in her own 
outs at nine o’clock, with such mechanical punc- 
that ho often walked about his chamber for ten 
3 with his watch in his hand, waiting for the bliss- 
mont. A mistake by a valet would throw him 
sh agitation, that people who came into the room 
id that ho must have just received some dreadful 
if nows. In ordinary intercourse ho was stiff, 
and uneasy, as men are apt to bo who privately 
their own fitness for a post, but hope that their 
B not found out. lie had a laudable impatience 
ooplo wlu) did not come (piicldy to the point; 
0 of the many roasons why ho hated the admis- 
ritt to oflico, was that the groat commoner 
him to grand speeclioB in the closet; they might, 

, bo uncommonly fine, but wore quite beyond his 
honsion. The king’s confidonco Avaa hard to gain, 
was reserved in showing it, but ho was never 
0 : he steadily respected the judgment of the 
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never gives up his will or his opinion, but he never acts 
in anything material but when I have a mind that he 
should. Our master, like most people’s masters, wishes 
himself absolute, and fancies he has courage enough to 
attempt making himself so ; but if I know anything of 
him, he is, with all his personal bravery, as great a 
political coward as ever wore a crown.” 

This was the man whom it was the great business of 
the queen’s life to humour, to cajole, to amuse, to 
restrain, and to lead. She acquired complete ascend- 
ancy over him, but it was purchased at a merciless price, 
and it needed to be carefully hidden. In spite of his self- 
satisfaction the king was too sharp not to know that 
every design, project, and combination which he found 
in his mind, had been laboriously planted there by 
concert between Walpole and the queen. But he 
flattered himself that nobody else knew it. To make 
the comedy perfect, he was never weary of gibing at 
sovereigns who had been governed by women and by 
favourites. Charles I. was ruled by his wife, Charles 
II by his mistresses, James II by his priests, King 
William by his Dutchmen, Queen Anne by Lady Marl- 
borough and Lady Masham. He wound up his list with 
a smile of triumph by asking, “And who do they say 
governs nowl” 



uiiaiiiuiunoHs, a swoiig atTiacximoni: to xier person, 
ho was absent in Hanover, he wrote letters to 
eon thirty paffos long, as warm and tender as 
f “a young sailor of twenty to his first mistress.” 
d not prevent him from being rough and uncivil, 
hen ho meant to bo kind. One half of his con- 
;)n with her was made up of what its unfortunate 
called snappings and snubbings ; and he was in 
lurastances intolerably exacting. He hated the 
ly of men as much as he delighted in that of 
I and as ho could not boar to be alone, the queen 
ligod, for many hours in every day, to watch him 
ig and fuming about her apartment, to listen to 
lo and irascible tirades with affected interest, to 
insults with obsequious flattery, and to practise 
other slavish artifices by which unlucky women 
io are so often eompollod to manage their tyrants, 
ajosty comes into the gallery, snubs the queen, 
ipponed to bo drinking chocolate, for always stuff- 
no princess for not hearing him, and another for 
jrown fat j one of his sons for standing awkwardly; 
lorvey for not knowing what relation the Prince 
d>ach was to the Elector Palatine ; and then ho 
off the queen to reocuvo more snubs in the 
. The (pioen ventures to make some remark to 
/ about Bishop Hoadley’s book on the sacraments. 


friend. “ It is a very pretty thing for such scoundrels, 
when they are raised by favour so much above their 
desert, to be talking and writing their stulb to give 
trouble to the government that has showed them that 
favour ; and very modest in a canting hypocritical knave 
to be crying, ‘The kingdom of Christ is not of this 
world,’ at the same time that ho as Christ’s ambassador 
receives six thousand a year.” So the torrent of 
petulance every day ran on for hour after hour, the 
queen all the time, by smiles and nods at the right 
places, endeavouring to signify her approval of his 
wisdom, to keep herself as safely out of nuschiof as she 
could, and to prevent onlookers from (Hsccjrning the 
depth of her humiliation and chagrin, For an liour or 
two before bedtime he would talk about armies or about 
genealogies, whilst the queen knitted and yawned. 
“ She was at least seven or eight hours iHe h-UVe with the 
king every day, during which time she was gtmorally 
saying what she did not think, assenting to wliat she did 
not believe, and praising what she did not approve. 
She used to give him her opinion £is jugglerH do a card, 
by changing it imporcoptibly, and making him believe he 
held the same as that he lirst j)itchod tipon. But that 
which made tlioso Ws-h-iites seem heaviest was l.hat lie 
neither liked reading nor being road to (utdoss it was to 
sleep) : she was forced like a atndor to soin out of her 


f judge liow deadly the weariness became from the 
at wlion Lady Suflbbc was falling out of favour, 
icoss lioyal actually said that slio wished with all 
,rt that her father would take somebody else, 
larama might bo a little relieved from the emmi 
[5 him for ever in her room.” 

)rivato complaisance was thought by the queen 
I to bo borne, so long as it helped her to retain 
e access to the king’s oar in public aflaire. No 
don was too abject, if she could only restrain 
iblo impulses, and guide him along the path that 
icatod by her good Sir Kobert, Walpole often 
’ that she was the solo mover of the court, and 
10 could boast of any success in carrying on the 
(lairs, it was all due to her mediation. “For if,” 
“ I have had the merit of giving any good advice 
ing, all the merit of making him take it, madam, 
ily your own, and so nmch so, that 1 not only 
d do anything without you, but I know I never 
When conrti(U'H heard the (juoon using mota- 
)Out not hanging every hound that ran a little 
!mn the rcwt, provided in the main it kept up with 
they know very well, and oven the king must 
ossed, that the imagery came from Norfolk and 
1 Hanover. 

sh the king ami (lueen wore from their nosition 


in which the king was held upon ministers and Parlia- 
ment. In her heart it was odious to her that the king 
should be the pensioner of his people, forced to go to 
the House of Commons for every shilling that ho needed. 
Though she was ready to dispense with ceremony when 
it stood in the way of her convenience, as when she 
conversed with Lord Hervcy for two hours through tho 
half open door of her bedroom, slio always held high 
notions of regal etitpetto. She sometimes honoured 
Sir Eobert by dining at his house in Chelsea. Tho 
queen, we are told, sat down to table with Lady 
Walpole and any member of tho royal family whom 
she had brought with her. Sir Eohort stood bohind 
her chair, handed her the first dish, and thon retired 
into another room, where ho dined with the queen’s 
household attendants. On the other hand, Walpole and 
the queen were on terms of familiarity in their discourse 
which would now be not only amazing between any 
royal consort and a minister, but botwoon any docent 
man and any docent woman. It ia painful, oven at this 
distance of time, when they have all shrunk into thin 
ghosts and shadows of names, to road some of tho josta 
with which Walpole regaled tho queen, at her own 
expense and to her profound secret discomfiture os a 
woman. 

Much as the queen had to endure in her masculine 
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hinisolf how closoly tlio stability of the dynasty 
nd up with the firm maintonanco of a parlia- 
constitution. No two personages wore ever 
tod thoroughly to understand one another than 
and Queen Caroline. The queen, however, 
0 higher intellectual interests, which to Walpole 
^ seoniod us pure nonsense as they seemed to 
lorgo. fcjho often tried to make him road Butler’s 
hut ho told her tliat his religion was fixed, and 
had no desire either to ehango or improve it. 
period in the history of our Church,” says a 
bhority, “ has the occlosiastical patronage of the 
)oon l)etter directed than while it was secretly 
d hy Queen Caroline ; for a brief period 
■f and cultivation of mind wore passports to 
ni in the Church.” ^ She uH'orod a bishopric to 
q and her rocommondation led to tlio preferment 
r to Durham, lloadley was too political and too 
n his politics to ho a favourite with crowned 
it Hare and Sherlock were among hm* host friends, 
a theological views undoubtedly loaned to the 
larian, the tolerant, and tlie heterodox, and 
jHumahly as empty of spiritual force as the rest 
rationalism of the time. In her girlhood a 
3 had been projeidod with the archduke who 


of Omnipotence itself, whether the h irst i'ersou of tiie 
Holy Trinity can annihilate the Second and the Third. 
Clarke once went with Sir Isaac Noivton, to help the 
great philosopher to explain to her hia immortal 
system. The queen wished to make Clarko a hiahop, 
and employed Walpole to overcome the good man’s 
scruples. The incongruous pair fouglii the (piostion 
until the candles wore burnt down to the Koedcot; hut 
Walpole found that a metaphysician is not so easily per- 
suaded for his own good as a mondier of I’arliament. 
According to another story, the quoim thought of 
making Olaiko Arcldhshoj) of Oanterljury, until she 
was told that he was indeed the most learned and most 
honest man in the Icing’s dominions, and only in one 
respect unfit for the see, namely, that ho was not a 
Christian. What is at least as interesting jlh tlui ejneen’s 
correspondence with Leibnitz, or her diHcriminution in 
the selection of superior divines, slie was the shuuly 
patron of Handel. Lvou the traiujuil atmosphere of 
art was invaded by the jiassionH of political party, and 
the court was for Handed hoeause the I’rince of Wales 
was for Bononcini. Handers noldesL work was not 
produced until after Queen Carolims’s death, hut she 
deserves credit for her early recognitioji of the one 
resplendent genius who soars a))ove tlu! }>rosaic level of 
that uninspired and uninsjdring time. 



cnaractor ana conduct ot tlio king and queen, 
le immediate source of a minister’s strength, is 
r of the House of Commons. In the first half of 
couth century the immediate source of strength 
favour of the court. 'Idie king was at the 
the Whig clans — the Pelhams, the Cavendishes, 
ams; hut among their representatives he was 
0 to exorcise a limited choice for the first place, 
choose whether the head of tlio administration 
0 Sunderland, or Townshend, or Walpole, or 
or Pelham. To this extent the government 
personal government of the kingj and the 
0 intrigues that preceded the installation of 
tluit were always ready to spring up during 
imac;y, and that broke out into dire activity 
ely aftcsr his fall, were the natural results of 
8 poHitiou as limited arbiter in the personal 
of the oligarchy. 

fie enjoy ( h 1 the favour of the coni-t because 
l)lo hy*i)rudont and Hkilful management of the 
Commons to obtain supplies, and it was one 
me maxima both to keep on good terms with the 
Mouse and to exalt its place in the constitu- 
it it is a groat mistake to suppose that Walpole 
a popular minister. Dr. Johnson once drew a 
iUid a sound distinction hobwoon Walpole’s posi- 
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m viiQ saiucs vvixy was uiuouuu 
of his day. But tho trust placed in him hy the in 
interests, and his gradual reconciliation with tho L 
interest, would have been of no avail without tho a 
favour of the court. 

As it is a mistake to suppose that Walpole ovo] 
on the flood tide of popularity in its modern sense, 
it a mistake to regard his ascendancy as having 
undisputed from tho fall of Sunderland. J lo had h 
shared power with his principal colleague, and i 
not until some time after tho accession of (George I 
his supremacy became absolute. Walpole’s favoui 
the queen hastened tho rupture botvvoon tho mi 
and Lord Townshond. For tliirty years tlioy hud 
intimate friends, and for twenty years #ut of tlu! • 
they had been close political confodciratoa. 'I'lioy 
both strict and constant Whigs. Lhoy both su 
tho censure of the Tory Parliament of (^uoen . 
They acted together in the iirst administratit 
George L, and they loft it together at tho schism 
tho Sunderland Whigs in 1717. They both roj 
their old colleagues in 1720, and both r(!Hume<l the 
posts in 1721 ; tliey expected a common disgrace c 
accession of George II, and luid instead boon maini 
in their offices as the two pillars of a common policy, 
this time Townshond had held tho more proii 


Walpolo was a commoner, had only moderate 
iin<l was for long no higher in station than a 
other Norfolk gentlemen. All this had changed, 
had slowly risen hy sheer weight of character 
,ity to 1)0 hy far tlie foremost man in the House 
lions. By moans of which I shall have somo- 
) say hiter, ho had acquired money or credit 
to jmild himself one of the greatest mansions, 
in Norfolk, hut in all England. Ho had made 
iSt son a poor, socurod a provision for every 
of his family, and decorated himself with a 
liat was oovetod hy kings and princes. The 
ip of Queen Caroline now gave him the same 
lonco in the counsels of the king, as Townshond 
die x>i'»vioua reign enjoyed hy his favour with 
jhess of Kendal. This inversion of parts was 
an Townshond could boar. His conduct after 
shows him to have boon a really honourable and 
(led man, in times when honour and magna- 
i^ero rare among public iiorsonagos. But ho was 
impetuous, aolf-confidont, very impatient of 
I or contradiction, not persuasive nor lucid in 
ng himsolf, and thoroforo often heated and 
to, as those who are not lucid are apt to he. 
(1 not endure banter, and ^¥alpolo aoinotimos 
I him oven in tho royal prosonco. Finally it 
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Apart from these grounds of personal grudge, the two 
ministers began to differ in serious things. Walpole 
had hitherto contented himself witli a general hand in 
foreign politics. When Townshend made tho Treaty of 
Hanover, Walpole disapproved of a measure for which 
he would have to find money, and which ho woxild have 
against his better judgment to defend in a House of 
Commons where it was extremely xxnpopular. He 
openly expressed these views, and gave it to ho under- 
stood that the man who had to devise tho nusans, and 
to persuade the House to pass tho measure, must liavo 
a dominant voice in tho policy. With churactcri.stic 
wi.sdom he distrusted elaborate schemes of foreign 
policy, and hated all complicated engagements ; Towns- 
hend, on the contrary, delighted in them, and tho more 
complicated and entangling they wore, tho more con- 
summate he thought thorn. 

“ As long as tho firm was Townshend and W alpole,” 
said Sir Robert in a well-known sontoneo, “ the utmost 
harmony prevailed; bnt it no sooner became Walpole 
and Townshend than tilings went wrong.” h’riond- 
ship declined into coolness, and coolness grow to open 
estrangement. One evening at Windsor tho queen 
asked the pair whore they had dined. Walpole said 
that Townshend had dined with a certain elderly lady 



great moti - seized one another by the collar in a 
[rawingrooin, grasped the hilts of their swords, 

0 with mnoh difficnlty parted, amid their hostess’s 
ireains for the guard. In 172a. Towushend, 
ag thiit his position was thoroughly secondary, 

his resignation, arid retired with dignity and 
ire into private life. He never returned to 
ilTairs. Ghostorfiold once wont to beg him to 

1 to the 1 louse of Lords, to oppose ministers on 
iportant business. Townshend replied that he 
0 was extremely warm, his temper and his per- 
eliiigs might hurry him into things which in his 
lomonts ho should bo sorry for, and that he was 
bly dot(irminod to have no more to do with 
ail airs. Wo can only wonder at the strange 
ion of politics, which has made such honourable 
miand as Townshond’s so uncommon among 
m whose ambition has missed its mark. 


CHAPTER VI 


CIIAEAOTICIIISTIOS 

Rulers who have gained historic fame by war and 
empire, naturally impose heroic and commanding traits 
on mankind: rulers who have been great in peace 
usually move us by the qualities of a wise and benign 
morality. Sir Robert Walpole’s position is in this 
respect a peculiar one. He was a powerful ruler, who 
guided the country through a long and profoundly criti- 
cal ordeal ; yet his name possesses no heroic associations. 
He was a great peace minister, yet his career suggests 
neither the attractions of private virtue nor the inspira- 
tion of lofty public ideals. It is impossible to ma,ke one 
of the grand heroic figures of human history out of 
nothing more sublime than strong sagacity, penetrating 
common-sense, and tenacious public spirit. Both the 
nature of Walpole’s task and the characteristics of his 
time were fatal to the heroic. Qaieta non mover e was a 
sound and saving maxim for a British minister from the 
Peace of Utrecht to the Seven Years’ War ; but it is a 
maxim without lustre. Altho\igh, however, there is 
nothing in such a character as Walpole’s to dazzle or to 


3 portraits convoy no striking impression of char- 
The glaTico is lirm, but the ruling trait is a some- 
inattractive complaconcy. Songs and caricatures 
d in rcforonces to an everlasting expression be- 
a smile and a sneer. “Ilis face was bronzed over 
1, glare of confidence,” says bis enemy in tlio Grafts- 
“an arch malignity leered in his eye.” The 
lity is certainly not there, but the confidence is. 

I early days handsome and portly, ho grew aftor- 
to bo corpulent and unwieldy, though he rode to 
,s almost to the last. 

was the gayest and easiest of companions. Pope 
lie intimate of Holingbroko, Swift, and others of 
do’s Idttorost foes, and yet ho paid to the enemy 
friends tlio tribute of those graceful lines — 

‘Been him I have; hut in his liappiiu’ hour 
or social pleasure ill-exchanged for power j 
Seen him uncumhiire.d with the venal trihe. 

Smile without art ami win without a hrihe.” 

Duhl have done you good,” his son said,“ to hear him 
” As another said of him, in an admirable phrase, 
aughod tlie luuirt’s laugh.” Speaker Onslow said 
is goodness of heart made him the best man to live 
and to live under, that he over knou'. Pultonoy, 
lad boon his friend and nuarrollod with him, and 


reporting the parliamentary debates that the Whig 
should have the worst of it, still admired Walpo 
his placability, and admitted that he was a fine fell 

A contemporary story gives a singular glimpse ( 
easy terms on which Walpole stood with men who 
day denounced him as the vilest of wretches. Puli 
though he had seceded from the regulars of his ] 
supposed, childishly enough, that the virtue of 
principles would remain in him if he continued to 
Whig benches. One day, 

“ Mr. Pulteney, sitting upon the same bench wi1 
Robert Walpole in the House of ConimoM, said : ‘ Sir B 
I have a favour to ask of you.’ ‘ 0, my good frienc 
teney,’ said Sir Robert, ‘wliab favour can you have to 
me ? ’ ‘It is,’ said Mr. Pulteney, ‘ that Dr. Pearce m) 
suffer in his preferment for l)eing my friend.’ ‘ I pi 
yon,’ returned Sir Robert, ‘that he shall not,’ ‘ Why, 
I hope,’ said Mr, Pulteney, ‘that you will give liii 
deanery of Wells.’ ‘ No,’ replied Sir Robert, ‘ I ( 
promise you that for him, for it is already promised.’ ” 

Walpole gave Pultenoy’s friond another deanerj 
Pulteney, thinking gratitude for private favours a 1 
virtue than regard for the public weal, wrote to th 
dean to vote for Sir Robert’s man if there s 


^ Coxe, ch, 89, iii. 46, 
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nothing to prevent rultonoy, after writing to his dean, 
from fulminating against the enormities of Walpole in 
buying votes by conferring places. 

Like his father before him, Walpole was a lover of 
company. There are few more curious pictures of con- 
viviality under difficulties than that of George I, after a 
morning’s hunting at Richmond, drinking punch and 
talking dog Ijatiu with Walpolo all the afternoon. The 
minister was not a drunkard, as Harley, Carteret, and 
Daniel Pultonoy all were. Though ho probably consumed 
a quantity tlmt in modern opinion would constitute a 
hard driidcer, ho was too laborious and systematic a 
worker all his life to have boon habitually addicted to 
gross excess. The vast angmentation of public business 
since his day, duo to extension of dominion, to immense 
increase of population, to rapidity and multiplicity of 
communications, to the vigilance of the newspapers, and 
to the boundless activity and oxactingnoss of a reformed 
House of Commons, has doubtless made a groat difforenco 
in the weight of ministoj’ial burdens. Still there will 
always bo industrious ministers and lazy ministers, 
whether the work of the department bo heavy or light ; 
and Walpolo was one of the most industrious ministers 
that over sat in Downing Street.® Some of his industry 

^ Quoted from Ponreo liy (.'oxo, ch, xxxix. iii. 46. 
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slavery of transcribing whole letters from otljor peo2)lo, 
and we are assured that the family j)a 2 )or 8 ahouuclod with 
extracts from dispatches, and momoramla ujjon thorn, 
which prove his indofatigahlo exertions. Ho always 
thought for himself, and never fell into the too (’.onnnon 
weakness of allowing subordinates in the office to think 
for him. Ho never meddled with the business of others, 
and never allowed others to do his own. Like most, 
though not quite all groat workers, ho was both ra^jid 
and methodical. Ho was contrasted by cont(nui)orarios 
with the Duke of Newcastle. 'J.'ho duke was all hurry 
and confusion, while Sir Robert, wlio had ten times the 
amount of business, was never in a hurry. “ Mo did 
everything with the same ease and iran<|uillity ns if ho 
was doing nothing.” 

Walpolo was none the loss dovot(«l in his application 
to serious alTaiiss for being a keen sportsman, (hiorgo 11 
expressed his contempt for men of (piality who spent 
their time in tormenting a 2 )oor fox, that was gemn-ally a 
much better bea.st than any of those that jmrsued him, 
inasmuch as the fox hurts no other animal hut for his 
subsistence, while those brutes who hurt him did it only 
for the idoasuro of hurting. But ho forgave AValjado 
for this obnoxious relaxation, because all tlio otber (doven 
months of the year ho gave up to the busineHs of bis 
prince. Besides his sport in Norfolk, Walpolo hunted 



ir. “I put off my cares,” ho said, “ when I put off 
otlios.” 

alpolo’s faults of oxtoriial demeanour wore of a 
of which our own ago has become intolerant. His 
at table was siuili as to-day would send all the 
flying from the room. Ho had that very sorry 
diich Chostorfiold calls his desire to bo thought to 
a polito and happy turn for gallantry, and he 
3d of his successes with a coarseness that would 
auso instant expulsion from the mess of any garrison 
/■ circuit in Groat Biitain. His extraordinary laxity 
B part of private morality reached to so incredible 
ill, that ho seems to have boon indifferent to the 
-fill fidelity of liis own wife, and to tlio legitimacy of 
dost son’s oldest boy, though the boy was heir to 
/"alpolo peerage. 

remonious people complained of a want of dignity 
dpolo’s manners ; it was tho natural consoquonco of 
ant of moral dignity in hi.s eharactor. Policy may 
had a share in it. A hearty kind of frankness, 

I sometimes seemed impudence, says Ohestorfiold, 
tho world think that he let them into his secrets, 
tho impolitonesB of his manners seemed to show his 
■ity. Though ho was boisterous in his ways, and 
h he appears never to have lost his Norfolk accent, 
arieaturo to comnaro him with the Westerns and 


pleasure irom such pursuits. xot tiioro was iiouiing 
illiterate or uneducated about his spoeclics. Tlio staiidaixl 
books contain passages from bis groat speech on the 
Peerage Bill ; they are as far as possible from the vein 
of Squire Western. Onslow says that this performance 
had as much eloquence and genius in it, as had ovor up 
to that time been heard in Parliament. Tho speech on 
the Triennial Bill (1734) is a masterpiece of ready in- 
vective and of argument. Cliatham declared that the 
attack on Wyndbam on the occasion of the secession (1740) 
was one of the finest spoeebos ho ovor heard. Ilervoy’s 
report of Walpole’s address to his political friends on tho 
withdrawal of tho oxciso schomo, shows it to have laid 
not only animation and energy, but dignity, llis poli- 
tical pamphlets are clear and straightforwanl Htatomonts 
in sound English. His reported convorsiitioua, and some 
of his private corrospondonco, show Walpole to have had 
both neatness and facility in tho trick of l^atln ((notation. 
It is true that in ono of tho host kiiow)i i)arliamontary 
anecdotes of tho time, ho once lost a guinea by a blunder 
in a very familiar verso. Uo ((noted llonuu^’H line as 

“ Nil conscire eibi, nulli (lallcHc.arc culjtu).” 

Pultonoy re()lied that his Latin was as bad jw his logic, 
and that tho right words wei*o mdla pallt'.sfr.rf. ewf/st. 
Walpole offered to hot him a gninea. Tho clerk at tho 

*0. * i. i.1. - ^..1. . jI... il • 
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3(1, magnum vecUgal est parcimonia. Yet Burke was 
iterate. 

:o other charges against Walpole, his offence in 
ng the door of patronage in the face of genius has 
nado far too much of. Wo have already seen that 
cured two hundred pounds a year to the author 
Night Thoughts. II(^ oUbred a pension to Pope, 
leclincd on the ground that ho never thought 
If BO warm in any party’s cause as to deserve 
money. Ih^ suhscribod for ten copies of Pield- 
vorks in 1743, though Pi elding liad abused him. 
it the unfortunate Savage bank notes. lie insisted 
h’ior, Rtoolo, and Addison had all shown that the 
iccoinpliHhed men of lettorri mako the worst men 
lirs ; but to please a friend ho made Congreve a 
lissionor of (bi.stoms, predicting, however, that they 
liiul lu'. had no head for buKinoss. It is true 
10 disappointed the expectations of Swift, and 
>y incurred the formidable enmity of that powerful 
1 ; but I BOO no reason why wo should condemn 
lie for leaving the unhappy man at “wretched 
[I in iniHorable Irtdand.” ^ It is true that he looked 
writing as a mechanical business, and “took up 
my pen that ho could find in public offices ” j but 

)le might well think that when the hack pam- 
1 .; ,.u 4.1./, 1 , i,/,/! 


1742 he took the keenest interest in a Domer 
which was too long on its way to England, ani 
his fall he alarmed his son by proposing a ja 
Bologna, Florence, and Borne to see the galleries 
collection, or most of it, afterwards found its waj 
Petersburg, when Walpole’s grandson was driven 
money on the treasures of his ancestors, like the - 
carri and Pallavicini before him. 

Lord Campbell whimsically complains that "V 
is responsible, by his utter neglect of literatu 
literary men, for giving to official life in Englar 
“ aristocratic feeling and vulgar business-like tone 
it has ever since retained.” As if there were ai 
tion between the cause and its alleged effect. 1 
did less for men of letters than the younger Pitt, 
minister ever held, in transacting public business, s 
or less vulgar tone. As for Walpole infecting pul 
with aristocratic feeling, it is worth remembering 
belonged to no great family, and formed no power] 
nections. When men talk of the Yenetian oliga; 
patrician Whigs, they forget that the patrician oli 
was controlled in its palmiest days by a plain c 
gentleman. This was one of the taunts most con 
flung at him by his enemies, as it was a source 
pride to his own family. Walpole’s feeling, in tru 
much less aristocratic than it was bourgeois. Ti 


aid, his eloquonco was iiuido for uso. He had 
[ions voice and little gesture, and is described 
;oinporarios as an artful rather than an eloquent 
lluunt, ready, and vigorous in reply, with great 
catching the humour of the House, and singular 
3S in unfolding intricate matters, making people 
ihat they understood when they did not. Ho 
,dit in leaving the declamations of Pitt un- 
3d, and in thinking that ho had done enough 
10 had mot the homely contentions of Sir John 
1. A solid reply to a solid argument was worth 
0 library of llashy classical references, delusive 
al parallels, and all the rest of the elegant clap- 
iiieh Bolingbroko absurdly called the philosoiihj^ 
:)ry. The first qualification in one who aspires 
ding place in the counsels of a nation is, that 
dd have sound and penetrating judgment; the 
is ample and accurate knowledge of the busi- 
hand ; and the third is tenacity of will and 
h of character. All this is the very root of 
tter, and the root of the matter Walpole had. 
ts of management were a useful, perhaps an 
usable, adjunct. Nevertheless, it was not the 
managomeut alone or oven principally, — it was 
ictical grasp of the facts of public business, — 


Burke rightly contends that Walpole’s faults were 
superficial. “ A careless, coarse, and over-familiar style 
of discourse, without sufficient regard to persons or occa- 
sions, and an almost total want of political decorum, 
were the errors by which ho was most hurt in public 
opinion.” It is certainly a mistake to dismiss Walpole 
as a pure cynic. He laughed at the j)atriotic professions 
of his opponents, but then they deserved no better. He 
refused to expect too much from men, but this is a virtue, 
and not a vice, in one who has to govern men as tlioy 
are, and not as the moralist nobly strives to make them. 
Government, like all the practical arts, means the over- 
coming of difficulties. It is the greatest of the practical 
arts, because its ends are the higliest, and the difficulties 
the most subtle, complex, and iiicalculablo. The world 
will never place Walpole in the highest rank among 
those who have governed men, for in the world’s final 
estimate character goes fartlior than act, imagination 
than utility, and its loaders strike us as much by what 
they were as by what they did. But Walpole was higli 
enough for his task ho possessed the <]ualitio3 and 
mastered the maxims that it roqiiirod. There arc 
few difficulties, Walpole said in his letters to Pelham 
after his own career was clo.scd, “ that cannot bo .sur- 
mounted, if properly and resolutely engaged in, . . , 
It is a pity that you have not time, for time and 


mg maii no woma always stand by the 
“I advise my young men,” Walpole said, 
: to use always" Ho had the true political tem- 
mt, which makes it possible for a man to be at 
itrepid and circumspoct. No statesman ever ad- 
moro consistently to all the groat articles of his 
but, as Hervoy says, “ho had been too long 
sant in businoss not to know that in the fluctua- 
hunian affairs and variety of accidents to which 
iSt concortod schemes are liable, they must often 
appointed who l)iiild on the certainty of the most 
lo events ■, and therefore seldom turned his 
its to the provisional warding off future evils which 
or might not happen ; or the scheming of remote 
ages, subject to so many intervening crosses but 
applied himself to the present occurrence, studying 
morally hitting upon the proporost method to 
0 what was favourable, and the best expedient 
I'icato himHolf out of what was difficult.” Satis- 
>it ho was striving for some broad and honest end, 
not always rigorous as to moans, “ He durst do 
mys his son, ^‘bul he durst do m'ong too” Grave and 
ire the dangers of the courage to do wrong; yet, 
whole, W alpolo must bo pronounced to have got 
it for more wrong than ho ever did. 
accusation that Walpole was intensely wedded to 


to acquire the habit and the passion for it ; and they 
were never led into temptation by having any real 
chance of seizing power, after Mr. Pitt once rose above 
the horizon, A man may bo a resplondont rhetorician 
like Burke, or he may have oomraaiuling views on politics 
like Fox, without being eager for personal power ; but as 
a rule a practical statesman, conscious of ability for a 
ruling part in large public transactions, will 1)0 as fond of 
power as Walpole was or as Pitt, Walpole, moreover, 
like most great ministers, idonbilied bis own personality 
with high objects of national policy ; private triumphs 
were never separated in his mind from the success of 
public causes; and ho insisted on havi)ig power, because 
he was convinced that ho know how to use it well. Put 
bad or feeble men, it may bo argued, often think the 
same. The Duke of Newcastle wa.H in his own particular 
way as fond of power as Walpole. This oidy shows that 
the love of power is in itself neither a virtue nor a vice. 
“My Lord,” said Chatham to tluj Duke of .Devonshire, 
“ I am sure that I can save this country, and that no- 
body else can.” There are times when it is a HtatoHnian’s 
duty to insist upon power. The only (piestion witli 
which history needs to concern itself is not wlusthor 
Walpole was intensely wedded to power, but whether 
his possession and use of it wore imporUiut for the 
nuhlic ffood. 


1 UJ. 1 C luo bimu give, is umox’i;unarioj.y Tioo certrain. 
rs on morals tell us that conduct has an sosthetic 
ri ethical aspect ; it is beautiful or ugly, as well as 
or wrong. Walpole’s counsels to Queen Caroline, 
iter her death to the king’s own daughters, were 
>roua and disgusting, apart from their immorality, 
certain, too, that, as some say, ho had not the 
bo sense of honour which marks the ideal public 
But it cannot be disguised that many men have 
I a want of a fine sense of honour, whom still 
lould hosibato to brand generally as either un- 
ilous or unprincipled. Chatham acted in a way 
ras not at all to his honour, when ho first offered 
con Walpole, and then on Ids offer being repulsed, 
bled the violence of Ida attack. George III did 
shabby, cunning, and unscrupulous things, yet 
ion is gradually coming to pass him off as a very 
b gentleman. Did Mr. l^itt exhibit perfect delicacy 
lOur when, on coming back to power in 1804, he 
id the stubborn king to ostracise Mr. Foxl Yet 
1 usually treated as the pink of moral elevation, and 
, undoubtedly take a loftier view of the connection 
on public authority and private honour than had 
ho fashion before his time. The equity of history 
'OS that wo shall judge men of action by the standards 
1 of action. Nobody would single out highminded- 


nor aiTogant. He was wliolly free from spite and from 
envy; he bore no malice, tliongli when ho had once 
found a man out in playing tricks, ho took care Jiovor to 
forgot it ; and he was right, for the issues at stake wore 
too important to allow him to forgot. 

It is said that ho could not brook a colleague of 
superior ability, and that ho toolc care to surround him- 
self with mediocrities like the Duke of Newcastle. Wo 
may tost the accusation by the conduct of Chatham. 
Nobody has over taunted him with this ignol)lo jealousy, 
yet he acted precisely as Walpole acted. After fighting 
against Newcastle as long as ho could, ho gave way to 
him just as Walpole had found it o.x;i»(Hlient to do. “1 
borrowed the Duke of Newcastle’s majority,” said Ihtt 
in 1767, “to carry on the public business.” It was his 
majority, not his mediocrity, that Waljiolo valued. So 
with the proscriptions. Pitt [)ercnij»torily excluded 
Henry Fox from his famous administration, though Fox 
was the ablest debater in Parliament ; and he d(U)liiiod 
to advance Charles Townshond, who was moro near to 
being his intolloctual equal than anybody (ilse then in 
the House of Commons, Ncitlier in Pith’s ease nor 
Walpole’s case is it necessary to ascribe thoir action to 
anything worse than the highly judicious conviction 
that whether in carrying out a great i>olicy of peace like 
Walnolo’s, or an arduous tioliev of war like i’itt’s. llm verv 


noss and personal fidelity he conld safely trust; 
ot one of them, lot us not forgot to add, who, for 
L years after his fall, ever showed himself any 
able to work with other colleagues and leaders, 
10 had boon to work with Walpole, 
ilpolo took, the pleasures, the honours, the prizes of 
orld as they came in his way, and he thoroughly 
id and enjoyed them; but what his heart was 
sly sot upon all the time — seriously, persistently, 
lously, devotedly — was the promotion of good 
imont and the frustration and confusion of its 
os. When men got in his way, ho thrust them 
without misgiving or remorse, just as a com- 
31’ in the Hold would remove a meddling, wrong- 
d, or incompotont general of division without 
so. But to bo romorsoloss is a very different 
from being unscrupulous. I am not aware of a 
proof that Walpole over began those intrigues 
it his enemies, which they wore always so ready to 
BO against him. It was Stanhope and Sunderland, 
/'alpolo, who began and carried out the intrigues 
ndod in the schism of 1717. It was Carteret who 
ed with the Tory leaders against his own colleagues 
Simderlamrs death. It was Bolingbroke and the 
3S8 of Kendal who strove by underhand arts to 
I’o access for the former to George T.. n.Tii1 ■wlien 


worked in unbroken cordiality for the best part of thirty 
years, and with whom ho did loyally sliaro power, him- 
self in a relation rather subordinate than otherwise, for 
ten of these years. It was Townshojid, moreover, who 
at the last took advantage of his journey with the king 
to Hanover, secretly to ingratiate himself in the royal 
favour to the disadvantage of Walpole at homo. Plenty 
of intriguing was carried on, but not by Walpole. A 
candid and particular examination of the jmlitical history 
of that time, so far as the circumstances are Icnown to 
us, loads to the conclusion that of all his contemporaries, 
from men of genius like Eolinghroko and ( Jartoret, from 
able and brilliant men like Towiisliond and Ohcstorliold, 
Wyndham and Pultonoy, down to a mediocre per- 
sonage like the Duke of Newcastle, Walpole was the 
least unscrupulous of the men of that time, tho most 
straightforward, hold, and open, and tho least addicted 
to scheming and cabal. 1 Ic relied more than they did, 
not less, upon what after all in every ago is tlio only 
solid foundation of political power, though it may not 
always load to tho longest terms of oHice - upon his own 
superior capacity, more constant principle, firmer will, 
and clearer vision, 

- That Walpole practised what would now bo re> 
gardod as parliamentary eornqition is mulmiiabla But 
political conduct must bo judged in the light of political 
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Many years after Wali^olo, Lord Forth used 
iho loans, and it was not until the younger Pitt 
oftior example that any minister saw the least 
1 keeping a portion of a public loan in his own 
for distribution among his private friends. For 
tor to buy the vote of a member of Parliament 
b then thought much more shameful, than almost 
0 our own time it has boon thought shameful for 
jor of I^arliamont to buy the vote of an elector, 
greater sin against political purity to give a mem- 
0 hundred pounds for his vote, than to advance 
housand for the purchase of his seat 1 Yet even 
tore Pitt laughed, as Walpole might have laughed, 
b ho called the scpioamish and maiden coyness of 
use of Commons, in hesitating to admit the right 
:)wnors of rotten boroughs to bo compensated for 
franchisomont of their property. It is absurd tc 
3 that Walpole first tempted mankind into rapa* 
d selfishness. Lvon his enemies admitted that 
)ion had boon gaining ground over since tlio time 
,rles 11. Nohody denies that in all its forms, 
lality alilco of momhers and of constituencies was 
worse thirty years after Walpole’s disappearance, 
nyhody over assorted it to ho in his time. To 
bh some modern writers, that Walpole organised 


be entitled. With unanswerable force it has be( 
by Sir Robert Peel and other men of exper 
pubhc affairs, how it came about that if Wal; 
really corrupt his age, and if the foundatior 
strength was the systematic misapplication of tl: 
money to the purposes of bribery, yet a Select Co 
of twenty-one members — nineteen of them h: 
enemies — appointed after his fall to lay a sieg 
past life equal in duration to the siege of Troy, f 
no specific facts to support the allegations of 
which had been used every week and every da 
many years to inflame public resentment again 
Two of the great heads of accusation shrunl 
miserable dimensions, and the third remained a 
of vague and unsupported inference. Would 
and impotent a conclusion have been possible if 
tial grounds for the accusation had been in exist 
The charge of undue influence at elections e 
the production of a mere mouse from the Is 
mountain. Walpole appears to have promised th 
a place in the revenue service at Weymouth, in 
secure a returning officer of the right colour; 
removed some customs oflicers who declined to 
the right candidate ; and to have disbursed son 
sums for legal proceedings in boroughs. 
nothing like the lavish purchase of boroughs f 
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lord Falmoutli for seven thousand five hundred 
, though the bargain nearly went off because he 
not make the pounds guineas.^ Walpole never 
died such a scale as this. 

, again, did the article of conceding fraudulent 
ts produce any more appalling disclosure than 
the single case of a nob very large contract for 
it of troops in Jamaica, the terms had been 
)usly handsome. Finally, the grand accusation of 
ion and profusion in the expenditure of the 
service money can bo placed no higher than a 
il inference from a doubtful figure. The corn- 
founded their case on the amount of the secret 
money. That amount they pronounced to be so 
m that it could only bo explained by a corrupt 
proper destination, They .took a period for the 
38 of comparison, at their own will and pleasure, 
crot service money during the ton years from 
0 1717 only amounted to throe hundred and 
sight thouHand pounds. Tlio same head under 
e’s administration from 1731 to 1741 was no less 
ne million four hundred and forty thousand 
. Therefore, they argued-— and modern writers 
itont with their argument— a largo proportion of 
nionso expenditure of secret service money in 


does not necessarily or even reasonably follow from itd 
The ten years from 1707 to 1717 wore arbitrarily 
chosen; if the first ten years of Anno or of George I 
had been taken, the figure wo\ild have boon much 
higher, and therefore more favourable to Walpole. The 
items of the account, moreover, aro taken in one way, in 
order to attenuate the figure of the first period, and in 
another way, when the object is to expand the figure of 
the second period ; certain payments wore charged to 
the secret service fund in one case, which in the other 
case had either not boon made, or else had gone to 
another account. The comparative statement is thoro> 
fore fallacious. Fairly measured, this branch of expen- 
diture, so far as it covered a really secret omployraont 
of money which it would bo against the interest of the 
public service to disclose, amounted during ton years of 
Walpole’s administration to loss than an annual average 
of seventy-nine thousand pounds ; and that, according to 
Coxe, is much loss than the sum expended for similar pur- 
poses during a similar term of years larfore the revolution. 

Lot us, however, suppose that the amount was even 
higher than this. Why aro wo to assume as a matter 
of course that mo.st of it was spout in huyiug niombors 
or boroughs, rather than in the avowed objhu'.ts of 
buying secret intolligonco both at homo and from 
abroad, and in buying foreign miniHtors 1 It is certain 



bscurer and moro intricate than the diplomatic 
vros of Madrid, Vienna, or Versailles. Walpole 
sely willing to pay handsomely for good informa- 
out them. It was said of him that while he was 
to his friends, his liberality was literally un- 
d to his tools and his spies. Even in our day, 
tish minister has ventured to dispense with 
I of this odious kind, and every minister still 
oporly refuses to account to Parliament or to any 
for a shilling of it. That some of this money 
1 bribes to members of I^arliament, it would bo 
L to deny. Wo shall presently come upon an 
3 whore nine hmulrod pounds was paid to two 
cs of the I-Iouso of Commons for their support, 
p. 195). Lot us take that as incontrovertible, 
goes a very little Avay towards the broad accusa- 
at we aro examining. The very fact that the 
rumblod loudly at a transaction which cost no 
lan iiino hundred pounds, shows that such trans- 
did not usually mount up to a very largo propor- 
ono hundred and forty-four thousand pounds a 
The one detailed case, therefore, that can bo 
1 to sui)port the assumption that most of tho 
service money at Walpole’s disposal wont in 
entary corruption, itself shows that tho assump- 
altogothor exaggerated and extravagant. The 


ately ready the groat majority oi tne commmce wore to 
procure evidence good or bad at any price, it is surely 
incredible that, if corruption had boon practised on 
anything approaching to tho vast and systomatic scale 
which is so loosely imputed, not one single case should 
have been forthcoming. 

The substance of tho cliargo of corruption is to bo 
sought, not in occasional payment of Idackniuil to a 
member or a patron, but in tho fact that ho reserved 
the Crown patronage, down to tho last niorsol, exclus- 
ively for members of his own party. He acted on 
the principle that is accepted in the United Rtatos, 
that is not disavowed in I'Tanco, and that, althoiigli 
disavowed in Groat Britain, has not oven yet wholly 
disappeared there. A moml)or of Parliamont who desired 
anything, from a lucrative ollice for himH(df down to a 
place as tide-waiter for the son of a tenant, know that 
his only chance would ho to support tho administration. 
The number of offices bold by men in Parliament was 
very groat. When Burke introduced his fiiroous scliomo 
of economical reform (ITHO), ho hoasted that it would 
destroy influence equal to tins oflicoH of at Iciist fifty 
members of l^arliamont. In Walpelo’s l.imo tho number 
of place-holders at tho pleasure of tlio Court must have 
boon considerably in oxcoss of fifty ; for tho place-bill of 
1743 had excluded a certain number of subordinate 



.1 T)uos6 geni.i.oinon siiouiu do soiina wnigs, io 
:tent, acting especially on the owners of boroughs, 
tematically affected the disinterestedness and in- 
ience of tlio Honso of Commons. 

Ipolo has no doubt suffered much in the opinion 
ority, as the supposed author of the shallow and 
, apophthegm, that ‘^eveiy 7min has his p^ice.” 
who know notliing else about Walpole, believe 
ipoat this aliout him. Yet the story is a pure 
f misrepresentation. Ho never delivered himself 
famous slander on mankind. One day, mocking’”] 
rtrory and declamatory professions of some of the 
8 in opposition, ho insisted on finding self-interest or 
interest at the bottom of their fine things. “ All 
icn," lie said, “ have their price.’’ “ As to the 
rs,” ho told tlio Icing, “ I Icnow the reasons and I 
the price of every one .of them." Nor was he 
as time showed. It was not a general but a 
lar proposition, and as a particular proposition it 
“uo. When an honest man came in his way, 

Lo know him well enough. “ I will not say,” ho 
3d, “who is corrupt, but I will say who is not, 
at is Shippon.” And yet “ lionest Shippon ” was 
the stoutest of his opponents. 

absence of any tangil)lo evidence of novel, 
xlinary, lavish, and wid(5sproad parliamentary 


important transactions of those times (.Regicide Pe 
His writings, as everybody knows, contain more tli; 
passage showing that he had informed himself abou 
pole’s character and acts ; and in truth much of tin 
writer’s theoretic wisdom is but the splendid gent 
tion of the great minister’s particular policy and pr 
What Burke has to say on the point that wo ai 
discussing is this “ Walpole was an honourabl 
and a sound Whig. Ho was not, as the Jacobit< 
discontented Whigs of his own time have ropro 
him, and as ill-informed people still roprosont 1 
prodigal and corrupt minister. They charged h 
their libels and seditious conversations, as bavin 
reduced corruption to a system. Such was tlnni 
But he was far from governing by corruption 
governed by party attacbmonts. The cluirgo c 
tematic corruption is loss applicable to him, pc 
than to any minister who over served the crov 
so groat a length of time. Ho gained over voi 
from the opposition.” — ijJ]i)pml from Neto io Old J 
Evidence of this kind, coming from a man of alii 
the generation imraodiatoly following, in contiic 
some actors in those events and with many whe 
have known about them at first hand, must oui 
any amount of swooping presumptions by hisl 
writing a century and a half after Walpoh'.’s fall. 
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0 funds. He got time enough, says liervey, “ to go 
to talk to people, to solicit, to intimidate, to argue, 
'suado, and perhaps to bribe.” This may be taken 
air example of his usual practice. Bribery was an 
ient in the last resort, and the appeal to cupidity 
after appeals to friendship, to fear, to reason, and 

those mixed motives, creditable, permissible, and 
ocal, which guide votes in reformed and unreformed 
monts alike. 

.0 pecuniary allairs of public men are no concern 
10 outside world, unless they are tainted with 
ibity. So many charges wore made against Walpole 
' this head, that it is necessary to glance at them. 

1 begin with the lotist serious. Yery early in his 
’ of minister Waljiolo was taunted with abusing 
itronago by granting places and reversions of places 

relatives. When his son Horace was little more 
a child, ho was made Clerk of the Estreats and 
■oiler of the Pipe, with a salary of throe hundred 
Is a year. At the ago of eighteen or nineteen, he be- 
Inspector of Ouatoms ; on resigning that post a year 
he was made Usher of the Exchequer, then worth 
tiuudrod pounds a year ; and Horace Walpole was 
to boast that from the ago of twenty he was no 
0 to his family, ''i.'ho duty of the Usher was to 

■I'nl/' •i«rn‘V“ ao-n/l traa 


a year; and in 1739 he gave him the gigantic j 
Auditor of the Exchequer, with a salary of 
thousand pounds. Then when the eldest son rc 
the Pells on receiving the Auditorship, the Pel 
the three thousand a year went to Edward Walpc 
next brother.^ All these great patent ojffices 
sinecures; they were always executed by deput 
principal had not a week’s work to do from tl 
annual quarter-day to the last. We can imagir 
these rank abominations Avould stink in the nos 
the House of Commons and the Treasury to-day 
it is worth remembering that Burke, when he pi 
his famous plan of economical reform (1780), tho 
admitted that the magnitude of the profits in th 
patent offices called for reformation, still lookei 
complacency on an Exchequer list filled wii 
descendants of the Walpoles, the Pelhams, ai 
Townshends, and maintained the expediency oJ 
indirect provisions for the families of great 
servants. Indirect rewards have long disappoar( 
nothing is more certain than that tho whole sye 
political pension, oven as a direct and personal r 
is drawing to an end. Whether either the i)u: 
the efficiency of political service will gain 1 
change, is not so certain, Walpole at least can 
be censured for doing what, in tho very hoi 


alpolG s head, Xie was roundly and constantly 
k 1 with sustaining a lavish private expenditure by 
,tion from public funds."^ The palace which he 
for himself in Norfolk was matter for endless 
d. lie idanted gardens, people said, in places to 
the very earth had to bo transported in waggons, 
b fountains flowing and cascades tumbling, where 
was to ho convoyed by long aqueducts and costly 
nos. lie was a modern Sardanapalus, imitating 
travaganco of Oriental monarchs at the expense of 
people whom ho was at once impoverishing and 
ing. They described him as going down to his 
y seat loaded with the spoils of an unfortunate 
. lie had purchased most of the county of Nor- 
,nd hold at least one-half of the stock of the Bank 
gland. It was plainly hinted that in viexv of a 
lo impeachment at some future day, he had made 
i safe by investing one hundred and fifty thousand 
H in joweds and plate as an easily portable form of 

lUs, ixv tUo p«inilav ddf'gorol (iT tUo day - 
“ Hut a I'lsw yoai’H ago, 

Ah wa vi'vy wall know, 

1 1 II miami had a guiima liiH fob in ; 

Hut liy liriliing of friondH, 

'.I'o Horvo IdM dark ciuiIh, 

Now worth a full iidlliou Ih lUibiii. 

“ Ah oft hath hii mud 
'that our dt'hlH hIiouIiI ho jiaid, 

Aud tho tuition Im oaHcd of hur throhhlng ; 


dam, Vienna, and Genoa, to be ready for him in case of 
untoward accidents. 

These lively fabrications undoubtedly roprosontod the 
common rumour and opinion of the time, and wore ex- 
cellently fitted to nourish the popular dislike with which 
Walpole came to be regarded. They had their origin 
in the same suspicious temper towards an unpopular 
minister, which two generations before had made the 
people of London give to Olarondou’s now palace in 
Piccadilly the name of Dunkirk Ilouao, and which a 
generation later prompted the charge that Lord Bute’s 
great house and park at Luton had conio out of the 
bribes of France. They had hardly more solid foundar 
tion than the charge of saturating Parliamont with cor- 
i-uption. The truth seems to ho that Walpole, like both 
the Pitts, was inexact and careless about money. Pro- 
fusion was a natural element in a largo, loose, jovial 
character like his, too incessantly preoccupied with busi- 
ness, power, government, and higli alfairs of State to 
have much regard for a wise private economy. Ho was 
supposed to contribute luindsoinoly towards the expense 
of fighting elections.^ Ho expended in building, adding, 
and improving at Houghton the sum of two hundred 

^ Coxe (oil. 46) quotes from IttouKh tlio utterly iuorodlMo story 
that Walpolo spout 60,flOOZ, out of his privato fortmui at tlus gomjnil 
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for a whole county for several weeks in a vast establish- 
ment like Houghton. His collection of pictures was set 
down by Horace Walpole as having cost him forty 
thousand pounds more j but this I suspect to be a very 
doubtful figure, for according to a contemporary letter 
in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, so many of the pictures 
were presents, that the whole cost could hardly have 
reached thirty thousand pounds; and it is worth not- 
ing that the famous Guido, the gem of the collection, 
while it cost him some six hundred pounds, was valued 
in the catalogue when it came to bo sold to the Czarina 
at throe thousand five hundred. For all this outlay, 
his foes contended that the income of his estate and 
the known salary of his offices wore inadequate. 
They assumed, thoroforo, that the requisite funds 
wore acquired by the sale of honours, places, and 
pensions, and by the plunder of the secret service 
money. 

This charitable hypothesis is not really required by 
the facts, for wo have a very tolerable explanation with- 
out it. In the first place, rents all over England had 
gone up by more than one-third, and in some counties 
they had much more than doubled themselves, since 
Walpole had come into his property. As I have stated, 
when his father died, in 1700, the rental of the Norfolk 

Aofofna -itrnci ii e fujim mAnm/la 


Scheme did not prevent him from turning his 
dom to account by dealing in South Sea stock, 
have just sold out,” he said at one moment, ‘ 
thousand per cent, and I am fully satisfied.” ^ E' 
moderate transaction closed at a profit of a thoi 
per cent would produce a substantial contril: 
towards the building of Houghton or the purchs 
thirty thousand pounds worth of pictures. Wal 
success, it should be stated, was not due to any f 
from the South Sea promoters, such as ruined Ais 
Craggs, and Sunderland. They hated him for his ue 
ing denunciation of their project, and whatever n 
he made in this way was due to his own peneti 
and the good information which he got from his 
agents. Fourth, when Walpole died, in 1746, he 
heavy mortgage on Houghton, and a further de 
fifty thousand pounds. Fifth, he enjoyed the e 
ments of his offices for five and twenty years, 
item deserves some examination. 

The amount of ministerial salaries in the eight 
century is only to be ascertained by search in the ol 
region of the issue books of the Exchequer, repo] 

^ This is Coxe’s estimate, but in Mr. Ewald’a Jji/e of Jf 
(published in 1878) it is stated on the authority of a lately dc 
member of the "Walpolo family tliat the rental was under-sta 
Coxe (Ewald, p. 212). Horace Walpole puts it at a nomina 


prosumably down to a much later date, the modern 
punctuality of public payments was unknown. A Secre- 
tary of State makes light of having to write to a minister 
abroad apologising for her Majesty’s backwardness in 
paying her servants. A minister at homo, he says, can 
find some resources and make some shift or other to 
go on, but that those who serve abroad should be in 
arrears is indeed a great shame. ^ Even the most disin- 
terested of public servants to-day may bo startled to find 
a Secretary of State declaring that he had actually heard 
nothing of his regular salary for two years.^ We may 
safely assume that a Oliancellor of the Exchequer at 
least was able to protect himself against these incon- 
venient arrears in his own case, 

Ijot us now BOO how much Walpole drew from the 
king’s purse. Erom Godolphin’s day down to the second 
administration of the Duke of Portland in 1807 there 
wore invariably live lords of the Treasury when the Trea- 
sury was in commiasion. The allowance was 8000Z. a year, 
which was divided into equal sums of ICOOZ. for each 
lord, reduced by various deductions to a not salary of 
1220i. apiece. But the First Lord, in view of his great 
responsibilities, received additional pay out of the secret 

^ 'riua tank him boon roootitly porfortnnd by Mr. I'ldward Hamil- 
ton, of tho Troaaury, n Hingularly com po tout hand, and I count 
luyaolf fortunato in being ablo to givo to my readers the bonofU 
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from secret service to the Civil List in 1782 
lowed, as everybody knows, at the groat reset 
of 1831 by its removal to the annual votes subm 
Parliament. We may take it as reasonably ccrti 
Walpole received as First Lord the same sum, in 
secret service money, as is to-day voted to tl 
minister by the House of Commons. He also i 
a share of New Years’ gifts, but the amount was 
There is no positive evidence that either the Firs 
or the other Commissioners of the Treasury i 
anything out of the foe fund, though it may ] 
have been a practice in those slovenly times for 
Lord to enrich himself out of perquisites. This, h 
was not all. During the hundred years procodii 
Liverpool’s administration in 1812, the First Lon 
Treasury more often than not was also Chancollo 
Exchequer. Originally the salary of this offic 
bined as it was with that of Under Treasurer, 
more than the modest sum of 200Z. A further a 
of 1600Z. was made in 1713 “in lieu of perqi 
After being discontinued for three years, this paym 
revived in 1716 in favour of Sir Robert Waljjolo, 
afterwards formed a regular animal charge, bring 
emoluments of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, j 
up to 1800Z. a year. Ho also received certain 
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pole’s time about 2400/., and when, as in Walpole’s 
liis office was held in conjunction with the post of 
Lord, the total income was about 7400/. a year, 
le, it may be observed, did not enjoy the salary 
came to Lord North, Mr. Pitt, and Lord Liver- 
3 Wardens of the Cinque Ports, and which, having 
Lisly to 1778 boon from 1100/. to 1500/. a year, 
between that date and 1827, when it was abol- 
at a substantial net figure not much below 3000/. 
then two of his successors at the head of the 
iiment before the end of the century drew 10,000/. 

, Walpole’s official income was almost exactly the 
xa that which was attached to the two offices of 
Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
quer, when they were hold together by the same 
er in 1873, and again from 1880 to 1882.^ To 
im we must add some 2000/. a year for the patent 
in the Customs, making a gross total of over 
a year of public money. Lot it bo remarked, in 
sion, that the king kept a very tight hand upon 
penditure on secret service, and that the supposi- 
lat the minister was free to dip his hand into that 
t his own discretion and pleasure, is a more mis- 
lonsion. 

sre is nothing unreasonable in supposing that Wal- 


tuous or costly entertainments, and who drew 
less than two hundred thousand pounds of puhl 
should yet have died fifty-two thousand pound 
Whatever Pitt’s secret may have been, Walpole 
stances were tolerably clear. His sons were pr< 
at the public cost ; he had a fortune with his 
made something of a fortune by speculation; 
pitality was ample, but there was no outrage( 
measured profusion ; he had for twenty years i 
from his lands and his offices of thirteen or 
thousand a year ; and besides debt secured on : 
he owed fifty thousand pounds when he dii 
account shows that like so many other gre 
benefactors, Walpole was no thrifty steward of 1 
fortunes, but it shows also that his expenditui 
perfectly explained out of known and avowed i 
that the imputation of personal corruption ar 
plunder — never openly made, be it observed 
responsible person — is wholly unnecessary, g 
and unsupported ; and that the time has come 
reckless calumnies of unscrupulous opponents 
with masks on, should be at last dropped fi 
from the history of a good servant of his count 


CHAPTER VII 


THE CABINET 

jreat conatitutional quostion of the eighteenth 
y, as every reader knows, was whether the 
inient of tlie realm should be parliamentary or 
chical. Was it to be an absolute rule of the king; 
Cromwell sought, a Parliament making laws and 
money, co-ordinate with the authority of the 
Person, and not meddling with the executive ; or 
lament containing, nominating, guiding, and con- 
g its own executive! Walpole found it easiest, 
and most natural to work steadily towards the 
: these throe systems. A secondary, but hardly 
nportant question turned on the mechanism by 
the system could best bo made to work. 

-Ipolo’s vehement and effectual resistance to the 
50 Bill proved the strength of his conviction that a 
.ristocracy was not the system, nor the House of 
the instrument, for smoothly and successfully 
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of proportion to their natural weight and influenc 
dealing with the House of Commons a minist( 
dealing with the living and social forces of the c 
in all their variety. The first question was 1: 
organise them for practical purposes, and AA 
answered it by the principle of Party. He founc 
government directly on the support of a Whig m; 
in the House of Commons, though that majority 
great part due to the assent of powerful members 
House of Lords. The second question was how t 
administration in gear with the party majorit; 
Walpole’s solution was a party Cabinet. The C 
system was the key to parliamentary monarchy. 

The Act of Settlement did much more than r( 
the succession. The Tories consoled themseh 
inserting two restrictive constitutional provisii 
very remarkable scope. One was an attempt to 
the authority of the Privy Council, by ordaining t 
such matters and things pertaining to the govei 
of the realm as are by law and custom proper] 
nisable in the Privy Council, should be transacted 
and that all resolutions taken there should bo sig: 
such Privy Councillors as should advise and coni 
the same. This clause was levelled at the practice 
had grown up under Charles 11 and his brother, of g 
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ideas of the day, and has special hearings on 
le’s share in our constitutional development. It 
d that no holder of office under the king should 
)able of serving as a member of the House of 
ons. A section of only a couple of lines was thus 
1 , by excluding ministers from the representative 
, to divorce the executive from the legislative 
I of government. This was by no means in the 
or intention of the framers of the Bill. What 
icsired was to put a stop to the corruption of 
srs of Parliament by places and pensions from the 
,. The section would have been a remedy for the 
j which it was aimed, but it would have funda- 
lly transformed the constitution of this country as 
ierstand it, and at the same time all those numerous 
lutions which are derived or imitated from our own. 
h clauses wore repealed in the early part of the reign 
le; they never, therefore, came into operation, but 
Lave an interest of their own in this place. Wal- 
work in shaping the constitution may be described 
og it on the very foundations which the fourth and 
lections of the Act of Settlement would have made 
nblo. In otlior words, the effect of his policy, 
it was finally carried through, was to establish the 
3t on a definite footing as the seat and centre of 
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choose first to see all the decisive marks of that 
able system which combines unity, steadfastn 
initiative in the executive, with the possession of 
authority ahke over men and measures by the 1 
Commons, it is certain that it was under Walp 
its ruling principles were first fixed in parlia 
government, and that the Cabinet system recei 
impression that it bears in our own time. 

This is not the place for any inquiry into th 
letter learning relating to the various royal or 
councils. The name of Cabinet Council, accoi 
the books, first occui-s casually in Bacon’s Em 
Walter Ealeigh gave the name of Cabinet Counc 
curious collection of political and polemical ap' 
As a piece of mechanism, a Cabinet is first heai 
the reign of Charles I, and is mentioned 1 
Clarendon and Pepys. Charles II made certa 
known experiments in the same direction, 
monarch with Charles’s absolutist leanings couh 
to set up any body of private advisers in an esti 
position, within either. the letter of the law or tl 
of the constitution. The growth of the Cabinet 
has been as gradual, and as apparently fortui 
most other articles of our constitutional deveb 
Neither the theory, nor the actual rules and ii 


OS, on the exigoncios oi tho moment, and on the 
Dr tho position of tho sovereign and of tho minister, 
really in tho reign of Queen Anno that the system 
ito pretty clear outline. Godolphin forced Sun- 
upon tho cpioon in 1706, and he compelled her 
VO Harley afterwards, lilach of those stops was 
kI hy tho victory of the Whigs in the elections of 
So far as it wont, this was a recognition of two 
L'inciplcs of tho modern system: first, that the 
visor of tho Crown chooses his colleagues ; and 
at a Cahinot depends upon a majority in the House 
nons. But neither principle made very rapid way. 

unsettled wore tho notions attached to the 
I Cabinet, is curiously illustrated in a parlia- 
r incident of 1711. A motion had been put 
Df censure bn tho Cabinet Council for causing 
,mes in Sjjain. When tho motion came on, the 
; was found to liave boon altered, so as to direct 
bgainst tho Cabinet, but against ministers. The 
)n gave rise to a singular discussion. Tho mover 
L it on tho ground that tho word ministers was 
known than tho words Cabinet Council. Lord 
thought one term just as objectionable as tho 
Cabinet was uidcnown in our law; both were 
tho IIouRo ought to know what minister was 
.t, and whether more than one was intended. A 


while the Cabinet Council wore those who thou! 
nobody knew anything but themselves.^ 

No fewer than throe distinct bodies are to b 
nised during the reign of Anno as talcing part 
transaction of public business, apart from the i 
tions of Parliament on the ono hand, and the o: 
orders of the Secretary of State on the other, 
the treaties of peace and commerce in 1713 are d 
as having been read in the Groat Council, an 
ordered to bo ratified.*^ This was evidently lit! 
than a merely formal proceeding, witlioub dobi 
those of the Privy Council in modern days. I 
that some criticism was offered, hut it wan rose 
Bolingbroke as unusual and mcaningloss. A; 
suspicion tliat had prompted the clauBo in the 
Settlement, ministers would hardly have felt the 
safe in ratifying so momentous a sot of instrur 
the Treaties of Utrecht without this solimmity. . 
of the time, for instance, quoted liy Hallam, lays 
that the chancellor could only make himself 
setting the groat seal to foreign alliances, on e 
that a matter of that consoquonr.o had heum first 
and resolved in council.® The whole ciroumsti 
the Peace of Utrecht wore so full of peril 
ministers concerned, as later events showed, t 
1 Pari. HU., v{. 071. 


0 that Walpolo and the Marlborough Whigs were 
L to the Great Council on this occasion, any more 
le Opposition is invited on similar occasions now. 
ond, mention is frequently made of a body of 
all trace has now disappeared. It is called some- 
Comiuittoe of Council, and sometimes Lords 

Council, and it mot usually at the Cockpit 
itohall. This body was evidently more restricted 
Jio Privy Council; it was leas restricted than 
ibinot Council, and it was difFeront from the 
it ill composition.’- It was perhaps composed 

1 particular view to collecting the opinion of 
ists. Its proceedings wore not purely formal; 
ly discussed and transacted business, just as 
abinob discusses and transacts it now, and as 
aor executive body does now excepting the 
it. The preliminary negotiations of the Treaty 
rocht wore first disclosed to the Lords at the 
:t, and repeatedly debated and authorised by 

Poroign envoys argued their case before them, 
mthorised the instructions to Lord Strafford on 
per bant mission to the Hague in 1711. They 

a latter of RoUngbrukii’H (IBth Dcnienibov 1711) lie talks of 
wniiiittoo of Council not sitting till to-morro-vv night, nor 
linofc till Mnntliiy.’’ 'I'liny wore ovidoutly thoroforo two 
bodios, OLlier passages in .Holingbroko’s letters roforring 
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to clothe groat executive acts with peculiar au1 
aud solemuity. Tho Privy Council always 'v 
through committoGS. Tho Lords at the Coclcpi 
probably a committoo ospoeially fonnod for 1 
affairs, just as the committoo wlioro Ilarloy was s 
by Guiscard was a judicial committoo, taking cogi 
of a charge of high treason. Wu1]jo1o aj)pointod 
mitteo of the Privy Council to report to ihirliatn 
the charges of corruption against Lord MaccL 
Against this view, however, that tho Lords at Wli 
were a committee on foreign affairs, analogous 
later committoo for trado and plantations, wo have 
the circumstance that it was at a mooting of this 
mitteo of Council, assomhlod first at tlio Ofxjkp: 
thence suddenly called to Kensington hy the ah 
condition of tho queen, that the famous scone tool 
which I have already doscrihod (p. .'58).* So f« 
know, there is no later roforoncu to it, Whatovt 
have been tho functions of this coininittoo, : 
ovidontly a rainistorial council, and tho intrusion 
opposition Lords was an irregularity. 'I'ho com 
may ho regarded as a coiniiromiso hotwoon t)io o' 

^ Tho failure to (liHliiigniHli tills lanly frmii Uui OmiiKtll 
explains the obscurity arid eoiirimidn of orcliuary aucouiita 
happened on that moinorahlo day. 


,te committoo. It bo, ifc was a sort of epcample for 
conforencos which took place in the Parliament 
38 between the Prime Minister and Lord Cairns in 
nee to the details of the two groat Irish measures 
a Government, and again in 1884, between ,^he 
I Minister of the daj'’ and the loader of the Oppo^l- 
;o settle the redistribution of parliamentary seats, 
are those who believe circumstances to be without 
Ity conceivable under which a select body of eminent 
councillors might come together to take part in 
ration, and thus might make the chief men of both 
s jointly responsible for some great act of State, 
lations of this kind, however, must bo viewed with 
suspicion by everybody who believes that party 
essential oloniont in the wholesome working of 
rnentary government. Such joint responsibility 
destroy party ; and its growth in practice might 
bo used botli to revive the decaying power of the 
i of Lords, and oven to restore disused authority 
sovereign who might try to press every question 
ich he happened to fool an interest, towards this 
d of joint solution. 

e third group of advisers was the Cabinet. Down 
end of Walpole’s time they are referred to as Lords 
) Cabinet or Lords of the Cabinet Council. The 
et is now an informal committee of the Privy Coun- 
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describes a Cabinet Council in 1737, at wl 
Archbishop of Canterbury was prcsout, as wol 
Lord Chamberlain, the Master of the Horse, 
Groom of the Stole. What is still more 
Bolingbroke, writing to toll the Bishop of Bria 
Lord Privy Seal and a plenipotentiary at Utrc^ 
the queen desires to make him Bishop of 
consoles him for the change by the assurance tin 
head of the diocese of London ho will keep hi 
the Cabinet.® We are no more likely again 
prelate of the Church in the Cabinet, than wo u 
to see one made Lord ICeopor. When the iuc^ 
the primate and the four groat oHicors of tl 
household ceased, it is not easy to tell. In 
Rockingham administration of 17015, the (Ja1)i 
tained the Duke of Portland as Lord Chamber] 
the Duke of Rutland as Master of the Horse, 
administration which succeeded, the household oi 
not appear as of Cabinet rank ; and it may be 
Great Commoner abolished that arrangenu 
certainly lasted down to the fall of Walpole.’* 

* Bolingbroke to Strnirord, I'ifcli Augant 1712. 

’ Stanhope to Walpole, lOlli January 1717. 

» 2(1 September 1718. 

* See Horvoy’a Memoirs, ill. 368 ; Harria'fl L^fe of Hm 
m, 404, etc. 


ice, after the Pelhams had routed Granville and 
Batli in 1746, and when the latter held no 
they made it one of their conditions with the 
;hat Bath “ might be out of the Cabinet Council.” ^ 
could bo no question now of the victors in a 
3t for i)owor bargaining that their defeated rivals 
i bo excluded from attendance at Cabinets 
3 II as from office. Again, it has often been 
ked that in the younger Pitt’s first Cabinet he was 
dy commoner j but throughout the eighteenth cen- 
Habinots wore mainly composed of peers. It was 
kod as an extraordinary proof of Walpole’s power 
n 1763 ho insisted on giving the post of First Lord 
0 Admiralty to Sir Charles Wager, though no 
.oner had boon thought worthy of that office since 
ccossion of the House of Brunswick. The king 
Wager’s want of family distinction an express 
,d of objection, and what is more curious, the 
«i himself thought a purely imaginary genealogy a 
• rocommondation than his real services. In 
ay’s list of tho Cabinet at the close of Walpole’s 
Dumont, Wager and Sir liobort are the only two 
lonors. In tlio Pelham Govornmont, which after a 
short interval siiccoodod Walpole, Henry Pelham 
iho only commoner in tho Cabinet, and Pelham, 
tho younger Pitt, was himself tho son and the 


raised in the House of Lords, in wliich fifcrong L 
was used against Avliat hinl boon done, as a ro 
the Star Ohamhor, the Holy [n(]_uiaition, and so f( 
was no Committco of Council ; it had no mo 
authority than any private moebing of lords ; it 
attempt to erect a now jurisdiction, 'The lame 
cellor cited an earlier instance of this very oxtrac 
proceeding, but there aooina to bo no later. ^ 

The same reluctance existed itv the fu-st fovi 
of the century, that has boon ho constantly felt 
ministers since, to make })rocotloutH for enlarg 
Cabinet. The queen had much rather confu 
extend it, says .Boliiighroke, Unfortunately 
stances have sot so strongly in th(5 contrary d 
during recent years, and the number of ministerf 
necessarily included in a Cabim^t luis grown 
that it seoras as if the result must imivitably 
formation of an interior junto, simill enough to i 
deliberation and decision at cIoho (lunrters. L 
bo no more than a return to the system of W 
time —a large (Jabineg but tlie eired.ivcj body cc 
of liimsolf, the Chancellor, and the two Socrest 
State. Walpoh'., m we might have e.xjjectod f 
character, callod mootings of tlie Cabinet so 

’ For u full account sou Coxe's I'd/Min Adminidratkm^ 
ii. 264-203. 


ago, markod Ly tlio peculiarity a,nd possible convenience 
that no minute of the topics of discussion was necessarily 
sent to the sovereign, as in the case of formal meetings 
of the Cabinet. The Cabinet dinner seems to liave been 
dropped as a practice for the last thirty years. It was 
in full vogue during the Aberdeen Government, but fell 
into abeyance under T^ord Palmerston, who always cared 
mainly for national defence and foreign relations, and 
did not choose to sacrifice a social evening to talk about 
miscellaneous business. 

Perhaps the most important of all the distinctions 
between the Cabinet in its rudimentary stage at the 
beginning of the century and its later practice, remains 
to bo noticed. Queen Anno hold a Cabinet every 
Sunday, at which she was herself present, just as wo 
have soon that she was present at debates in the Plouse 
of Lords. With a doubtful exception in the time of 
George 111, no sovereign has been present at a meeting 
of the Cabinet since Anno, though George 11 presided 
on one memorable occasion at a mooting of the Privy 
Council, which is not easily to bo distinguished from a 
Cabinet.'^ This vital change was probably due to the 
accident that Anne’s successor did not understand the 
language in whi(di its deliberations wore carried on. 

^ Lord Waldogravo in liis Memoirs montiona a mooting of “ tlie 
king’s prinoipal servants," to considor tlio Pdneo of Wales’s ostab- 
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taken place in tliia direction. For inatanco (Juoo) 
herself wrote dispatclios to her jjimuirals and ni 
abroad. Again, when Buys, the 1 )ut(!h I’onHionari 
over to argue against the Peace, ho had a 
audience of the queen, the Secretary of Stiito nc 
being present. The envoy made her a long die 
She listened to him witli groat p!iti(iuce, told liiin t 
burdens of the war wore too heavy to bo longer 
and desired him to confer with her ministers, nr 
however, the Gommittoo of Gouncil, and not minii 
Cabinet.^ MalToi had a similar inlairview on tl 
of Savoy. No foreign (mvoy would now \h) alio 
address the sovereign jairseually ui>on national In 
though the distinctive mark of an lunliaHsador is 1 
is, and a minister is not, entitled U) juu’sonal ae. 
the sovereign. In modern practice, wlien the'. Sei 
of State introduces an amhasHader, it. is the vSe^ 
who breaks the seal of the letteu’ of credit befe 
ambassador in’csonts it to the que.eu. 

Passing from the sovoniign to hm* ininisti'i’s, i 
the relations of the Secretary of State to the Galr 
least during the nogotiafcionB of the Pence of IJ 
such as would now ho hold distine.tly imeojmtiti 
St. John, who)) Sticrotary of Slate, i)iviLeH the 
^ Hulhiglirokc’H 2(tii (HUuhur 17H, 




moral tlircad of business which are read in Cabinet,” 
Jso private letters with such secret particulars 
ay not be properly communicated even to the 
et till the queen should think fit. He explains as 
[ the advantages of these personal letters that the 
3or is under no obligation to leave them behind 
n his office.^ No doubt, private and unofficial 
pondonce of that kind is still a common channel 
aportant information, but no minister would 
irately hide it from his colleagues for purposes of 
pvn, as Louis XV worked his sinister system of 
0 correspondence against his own servants. Boling- 
goos much farther. Ho even sends to the am- 
lor the project of the Peace, without having 
unicated it to the Cabinet.^ The memorable de- 
to create twelve poors in a day was taken without 
nco to the body, whoso collective assent to so 
ntous a stop would to-day bo regarded as not any 
idisponsablo a preliminary, than the assent of the 
ngn herself. ** 

is easy to see to what point the evolution of 
ot government was brought in Walpole’s time and 
3 influonco. Two circumstances wore essential to 
:owth of this form oi government in the British 
One was the absence of the sovereign, of which 
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ing legislature from executive, by excluding ministers 
from both Houses of Congress. This is fatal to any 
reproduction of the English system. The American 
Cabinet is vitally unlike our own on this account. 
If Walpole had taken the line afterwards adopted at 
Philadelphia, ministerial responsibility would have borne 
a very diflferent sense from that with which we are now 
so familiar, as almost to regard it as of divine ordinance. 
In no direction did Walpole give a more important turn 
to our affairs. He imparted a decisive bias at a highly 
critical moment ; though the struggle was a long one, it 
is to Walpole more especially that we owe it that 
government in England is carried on, not by royal or 
imperial ministers, as in Prussia, nor by popular minis- 
ters, as in the United States, but by parliamentary 
ministers. In this view the reader will perhaps not 
regard it as an irrelevant digression, if we devote a page 
or two to recalling what government by parliamentary 
ministers is, and how it is worked. 

The principal features of our system of Cabinet 
government to-day are four. The first is the doctrine 
of collective responsibility. Each Cabinet minister 
carries on the work of a particular department, and for 
that department he is individually answerable. When 
Pitt’s administration came to an end in 1801, and Lord 
Loughborough was displaced from the woolsack, the ex- 


rosponsiblo situations in omce require tneir being mem- 
bers of it.” In addition to this individual responsibility, 
each minister largely shares a collective responsi- 
bility with all other members of the government, for 
anything of high importance that is done in every 
other branch of the public business besides his own. 
The question whotlior the mistakes or misdeeds of one 
minister involves all the rest, is of course not quite 
independent of the position of the minister, or of the 
particular action. The censure and impeachment of 
Lord Melville, for example, was so purely personal in 
its bearings that it did not break up the government of 
Mr. Pitt, But as a general rule every important piece 
of departmental policy is taken to commit the entire 
Cabinet, and its members stand or fall together. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer may be driven from 
office by a bad tlispatch from the Foreign office, and an 
excellent Tlomo Secretary may sudor for the blunders of 
a stupid Minister of War. The Cabinet is a unit — a 
unit as regards the sovereign, and a unit as regards the 
legislature. Its views are laid before the sovereign and 
before rmhament, as if they were the views of one man. 
It gives its advice as a single whole, both in the royal 
closet, and in the hereditary or the representative cham- 
ber. If that advice bo not taken, provided the matter 
of it appear to bo of proper importance, then the Cabinet, 



and ultimately to the oloetorB wIiobo will croatos that 
majority. Responsibility to the Crown is slowly ceasing 
to be more than a constitutional iiction, though oven 
as a fiction it possesses many ■i)ractical convonioncos. 
William IV, it is true, disiuiasod the Medhourno Govern' 
ra.ent in 1834 of his own motion, and Sir Robert Pool 
stuck to the holm for his hundred days in spite of a 
hostile majority. But though such (nKporinumts may by 
bare possilulity recur, they will liardly recur often, and 
they will never last long. Tho only rend responsibility 
is to the House of Commons. R,eHponHjl)ility to the 
House of Lords moans no more than that that House 
may temporarily resist hills of which it disapproves, 
until the sense of tho electors of the 1 louse of Commons 
has boon taken upon them. Mvcui in Widpole’s time, 
when the House of Lords passed a motion of censure 
upon tho Spanish Convention in 1731), the minister paid 
no attention to it.^ 

Third, the Cabinet is, oxcej>t undtu’ uncommon, 
peculiar, and transitory circumstances, seietded ex- 
clusively from one i»arty. 'Tlun’o have been coalitions of 
men of opposite parties, Init in most cases, down to the 
present time, coalition has been only the prtdiminary of 
fusion. Thoro have been conjunctions, again, of men 
openly holding directly oppoHiUs (){>inionM on subjects 
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Lord Livcrpoora Ministry, for instance, lasted for 
len years, with so important an issue as Catholic 
iipation loft an open question. But notwith- 
ng both coalitions and open questions, it remains 
ally true that Cabinets are made from one 

urth, the Prime Minister is the Icoystone of the 
ot arch. Although in Cabinet all its members 

on an equal footing, speak with equal voice, 
>n the rare occasions when a division is taken, are 
od on the fraternal principle of one man, one vote, 
16 head of the Cabinet is primus inter pares, and 
ios a position which, so long as it lasts, is one of 
tional and peculiar authority. It is true that he is 
m chosen by the Crown, but in practice the choice 

Crown is pretty strictly confined to the man who 
lignatod by the acclamation of a party majority, 
party should chance to bo divided or uncertain as 
leader, then undoubtedly, the favour of the Crown 
i suffice to turn the balance. There might be some 
oration in saying that the veto of the Crown on a 
Minister is virtually as dead as its veto on a bill ; 
ihe Crown could hardly exorcise any real power 
■ of selection or exclusion against the marked 
8 of the constituencies. 
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Constitutional rospoct for the Ci-own would inspire a 
natural regard for the personal wishes of the sovereign 
ill recommend ationa to ollicc, hut royal prcdiloctions or 
prejudices will undoubtedly bo less and hiss able to stand 
against the Prime Minister’s strong view of tlio requiro- 
inonts of the i)ublic stu'viias. 

The flexibility of the Cabinet system allows the 
Prime Minister in an emergency to take uiuin himself a 
power not inferior to l.liat of a dic.tator, provided always 
that the ITouao of Oomnions will stand hy him. In 
ordinary circumstances lie leaves this heads of depart- 
ments to do their work in their own way. It is their 
duty freely and voluntarily to cull him into council, on 
business of a certain order of itnportance. With tho 
Foreign Secretary alone ho is in close and (sontiuuous 
communication as to tho husinoss of his isllice. Foreign 
affairs must always ho tins matter of eonliuuous thought 
in tho mind of tho Prime Minister. 'I’hey are not con- 
tinuously before tho Cabinet ; it has not therefore tho 
same fulness of information as tho Prime Minister j and 
consequently in this important doparl.numt of public 
action, tho Oahiiiet must for the most part, unless there 
bo some special cause of excitement, depend upon the 


laiiy iiovor uu roiusou 1,0 a rrime Minister witli a 
aontary majority, unless the sovoroign were pro- 
to take now advisors and face a dissolution, 
li it is just conceivable that tho sovereign might 
jtrato successfully against the minister’s request 
colleague’s dismissal, yet it is not likely that a 
3 r would make a request of such moment without 
ing to abide by it and to press it to the end. 
important qualilication. of tho Prime Minister’s 
exists in tho case of tho Crown. Hero it is well 
itood that the sovereign has a right to demand tho 
ti of tho Oal)inet as a court of appeal against tho 
Minister or any otlier minister. It is now publicly 
for instance, that in tho dilUcult foreign crisis of 
il dispatches wore frequently referred back by 
foreign from tho Foreign Secretary and tho Prime 
or to tho Cabinet as a whole, and wore there con- 
T modiliod in tlie scnso desired. This is clearly 
bical power loft to tho Crown, and if there chanced 
1 strong Cabinet, tho use of such a power might 
in a conaiderahle rttductiou of tho I’rime Minis- 
lormal authority, and its transfer to tho gonoral 
jf his colleagues. 

filling up tho higliost pests within a department, 
s tho headship of tlio purraanont staff, tho nomina- 
' an arahosaador, or tho appointment to tho governor. 
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rolations botwoon tlio (HUMsn and linr Hcu'vante 
tho Cabinet stands botwoou the scjvmxdjfu and 
mont, so the Prime Minister stands bcibweon tho so 
and tho Cabinet.” ’■ This iloos not moan that air 
tor is out of immodiato cumnuinication with tho 
in matters strictly adbctin^' his own doiiartmon 
which tho Crown may desiro to bo informod ; b 
that outside of those matters it is tho Prime } 
only who convoys to tho 80voriii{j;u tho views of 
leagues. Such attempts to intrigue wif.h tho so 
against a colloaguo os wore common with Sum 
Stanhope, Townshoud, and Cartorot, and as wo 
afterwards ropoatod with [lartieulur busenoss li 
Loughborough, when ho secretly wuniod Coorgi 
Pitt's Catholic policy and advised him against 
wo may be very conlidout, never likely to riicur. 

Horo this too long digrossiou may end. 
one of those four principles was accejilod b 
polo, or by anybody olso in his iimo, with tho a 
or tho fulness with whicli they are all acto( 
at present. They all coloured and shaped tl 
form that popular government was putting ( 
neithor tho joint solidarity of tho (Jalmuit, nor it 
responsibility as tho servant of Parliament, 1 : 

^ Mr. CPfKlxtoiin'H (/Imninga, i. 'i.'ilJ, I'le, 


)rosont administration is tlio first that was ever yet 
L to he responsihlo for the whole government, 
Socretaiy of State for one part of the kingdom 
hoy are assured, acts counter to all their measures.” 
ion C/iU’torot made his famous motion for Walpole’s 
il in 1741, Lord Wilmington, though ho hold the 
)f Privy Seal, did not vote in Walpole’s defence 
i the motion. The cardinal question of the position 
Prime Minister was in a most singular stage, for 
le was in practice able to invest himself with more 
functions and powers of a Prime Minister than any 
successors, and yet was compelled by the feeling of 
,e earnestly and profusely to repudiate both the name 
lo, and every one of the pretensions that it involves. 
) earliest instance in which I have found the head 
government designated as the Premier is in a 
io tlio Duke of Newcastle from the Duke of Oum- 
1 in 174G, though in Johnson’s Didionmy, published 
oars later, jtmniir still only figures as an adjective, 
ing wished Pitt, then just made Paymaster, to 
die parliamentary grant to the victor of Gullodon. 
luld bo much bc^tter pleased,” writes the Duke of 
jrland, “if the Premier moved it, both as a friend 
I account of his weight. T am fully conviucod of 
omior’s goodwill to mo.” ^ On the other hand, in 
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by comparing Walpole’s ))r(>feHHionH luvforo the 
of tlio century, with those of Mr. Pitt at the 
it, Pitt’s view of the position of iluj Prime 
was stated in the W(ill-kuown letter of Lord h 
to Addington in 1B03. Addington had ab.surd 
gestod that Mr. Pitt should rotiu’u hi tins gove; 
either as Secretary of State or (dianee.llor 
Exchequer. Lord (lliathaiu was to las l.hc luuul 
administration. As might liave btum expec.tcjd, tl 
who had for nearly twority years boon at the 1 
affairs in times of unexampled emergemey, lauij 
the proposal. lie said satirically that he really 1 
the curiosity to ask what oflico ho was to iill. 
sired Lord Melville, however, to o.\ plain his vi 
Addington. Mr. Pitt, wrote Lord Melville, ‘ 
not less pointedly and decideilly his sentimeni 
regard to the absolute notuiSHity there is in the ( 
of the affairs of this country, that tlu're should 
avowed and real minister, poKsossing the c.hief 
in the council, and the priiici})al place in the con 
of the king. In that rospoot there can bc» no ri\ 
division of power. That power must rest in the 
generally called the Eirst Minister, and that ii 
ought, ho thinks, to be the person at the htnul 
finances. Ho knows, to his own comfortable expi 
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1 concGi't and mutual exchange of advice and inter- 
amongst the dilFeront branches of executive de- 
onts ; but still, if it should come unfortunately to 
, radical dilToronce of opinion that no spirit of con- 
)n or concession can reconcile, the sentiments of 
inistor must bo allowed and understood to prevail, 
y the other members of administration to act as 
lay conceive themselves conscientiously called upon 
under the circumstances.”^ 
lat Pitt hero arrogates to the minister as his just 
and demand, Walpole was obliged to thrust away 
aimsolf as a reproach and an ollence against the 
lution of the realm. When the groat attack was 
I upon him in 1741, Carteret expressly described 
of his worst misdemeanours, that ho had usurped 
.0 power of directing all public allairs, and rocom- 
Qg to all public posts, honours, and employments, 
repeated as an article of charge against him in 
speech, that ho solely enjoyed and engrossed the 
his sovereign. They called him a second Strafford, 
deluded every man that disdained to ho his slave 
iho pay and even from the smiles of the court, 
.ndys, who led the attack in the Commons, declared 
“According to our constitution wo can have no solo 
rime ministiw; wo ought always to have several 


crime against the constitution. Tho attack was rc 
in both Houses, but tho minority in tho Tjords di 
a protest, and tho opening clanso in it runs thus : 
are persuaded that a solo, or oven a First Mini 
an ollicor imlcnown to tlio law of Hritain, incon 
with tho constitution of this country, and dost 
of liberty in any govornmont whatscxivor.'’ 

In Walpole’s defence, neither ho, nor any oi 
who spoke for him, ct)ntradictod this principlo 
only denied tho allegations of fact. Idui liishop o 
bury could find no proof that Walpcdo had uauri 
authority of First Minister. Tho Lord (Jhancol] 
his apology for Walpole’s intorfm’onoo in patron 
higher than that, as thoro hapiasiuHl to bo a vor 
correspondence among his Majesty’s miiuHttu’s, ap^ 
for places camo to Walpolo, not because ho had 
of tho lung, but as tho Rhortest way to the ear 
minister who liad the place to give away. 
himsolf paid little attention to this particular 
in hia reply, hut in deprecating it ho took 
remarkable position, to which neither Mr. I’itt r 
of his successors would have assontod. “ I do i 
tend,” he said, “ to bo a great master of foreign 
in that post it is not my buHinoss to meddle ; 
one of his Majesty’s council, I have only one 


concluding this portion of my subject, it is proper 
nark that it would be very misleading to take the 
gemonts of any one period, whether 1889 or 1740 
Y other date, as being definitely fixed parts of the 
bution. To-day it is correct to say that the Cabinet 
rawn to itself all, and more than all, of the royal 
: over legislation, as well as many of the most im- 
at legislative powers of Parliament With due 
ications and allowances, it is not very far from the 
to add that the head of the Cabinet to-day corre- 
Is in many particulars, alike in the source of his 
^ and in the scope of his official jurisdiction, with 
resident of the United States, — though with the two 
nsoly important and far-reaching distinctions, that 
ainistor holds office for no fixed term, and that 
ways sits in the legislature. It is possible that 
a the next hundred years government by Cabinet 
rndorgo changes of aubatanco as important as the 
JOS since the time of Sir Itobort Walpole ; but it is 
ly of remark that the living statesman of widest 
ionco and highest authority in the working of our 
itutional system, lias declared that in his judgment 
Jabinot as a groat organ of government has now 
i its final shape, attributes, functions, and permanent 
ing. 


OHAPTER Vni 


FIHOAL VOMOY 

When historians hlamo Walpolo for attempting 
reforms, they loao sight of a loading oliaptor in his 
policy: they omit his vigorous and fruitful eH’orts in the 
field of trade and commerce, which was then of far 
greater national imiJortance than any imsroly political or 
parliamentary changes. His biograplusr is in the right 
when he complains that mou have thought too oxolu> 
sively of the minister’s triple alliances, (puidruplo 
alliances, and foreign treaties j have made too much of 
the charges of ambition and corruption brought against 
him by unbridled faction j and havo left those salutary 
regulations which ought to render the name of Walpole 
dear to every Englishman, to he priJicipally confined to 
books of rates and taxes. Walpolo opened this chapter 
in what was, for the time, a remarkalde i)ropoHition, In 
1721 the king’s speoeh contained a pamgraph fore- 


IS that nothing would more conduce to the ob- 
g so public a good, than to make the exportation oj 
n manufactures, and the importation of the commodities 
i the manufacinrmg of them, as praciiathle and as easy 
\j he.” Harley and Bolingbroke had made an in- 
lal opening in the direction of free trade, in the 
ve treaty of coinmorco with Franco at the time of 
litj^ and to that extent Lord Beaconsfiold waa 
ad in a favourite! contention of his responsible days, 
oace and free trade wore the original property of 
statosmoTi. .But the royal speech of 1721 is the 
nil, general, and distinct approach, so far as I 
made by axi English statosmiui towards those 
toned views of trade which were fifty-five years 
given in systematic shape to the world by the 
1 of Adam Smith, Walpole was as good as his 
; ho persuaded Paiiiamont in the session of 1721 
iiovo duties on export from one hundred and six 
IS of British manufacture, and duties on import 
thirty-eight articles of raw material. 

[10 years later (17:K)) ho conferred a more indisput- 
oon on the trade with {loorgia and Carolina, The 
V policy of tlioHo times resl.ricted the colonies to an 
live intorcour.se witli the mother country. Walpole 
I au Act allowing the (Jaroliua and Georgian 
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nortaorn xuuy ouii i/uu ju.njivwurt ui. r^\uupu. Quurwy 
Ixoforo liis fall, ho carried a inoaHuro for allowing the 
West Tudiaii tauhirfl to export Hugnr dii-oct to foreign 
conntrioa, provided it wore in llriliah hottoma, without 
first landing it in llrit.iah porta, 'riie growth of colonial 
trade was one of tho most striking fnetfl of AValpole’s 
time. A dozen years hnforo ho wtuit to tho Troasniy 
tho whole trade with tho plantal.ioiiH ahout 1,300,000/1., 
both export and import’ -was ordy a few thousand 
pounds more under the head of export, and it was a 
third loss in import, than that which was carried on with 
Jamaica alono, fivo and bwtmty ytsars after Walpole loft 
tho Treasury. In the sanio intcu'val, tlui tohil export 
trade from England with all the world had risen from six 
million pounds a year to more than twelve millions.^ 
Those wore not mere liand to -mouth expedients, hut 
the outcome of enlightened and conipreheiisivo views. 
Shortly aftor the failure of tlui excise Hchorno. which 
I shall have next to descrilxj, a re.tired (hiputy-govornor 
of Virginia came over to Walpole with a plan for an 
American tax “No,” said the nuniHt.er, “I have old 
England sot against mo, aiul do you think I will liavo the 
now England likewise!" A few years later (1739) tho 
temptation was renewed. Walpcde again repc'lhsd it. 
His object had always heoii, he Hai<l, to encourage 
colonial comniorco, bocausfj the greattsr the prosperity of 



:1 it to be said that George Grenville lost America 
se he was foolish enough to read the American 
tchos. 

.0 most famous of all Walpole’s projects in taxa- 
in the sense of being that which made most noise, 
lie Bchomo for extending the excise. This gave his 
os their first serious advantage over him, and in- 
[ on his power the first important chock. In itself 
])W policy of oxoiso on’orod no striking or imposing 
•OS. The moat important element of it, the facility 
irohousing imported goods for re-exportation free 
iy, had been in operation for many years in Holland, 
d, it was the minister’s object to narrow his design 
:i the smallest possible compass, and to present its 
by at the lowest. Tdio bill actually introduced to 
huso of Oommous (1733) was simply a proposal to 
die customs duty on the importation of tobacco in- 
oxciso duty on its consumption. Instead of paying 
or giving bonds, on landing the tobacco from Mary- 
ir Virginia on the quays of London or Bristol, the 
lant was to lodge his hogsheads in warohonsos 
• the control of excise ollicors ; to pay duty only as 
ok it out for home consumption ; ami if ho took it 
tiot for the homo market, but for re-expoi'tation 
d, then he became free of all payments to the 


allowances, and drawl)acks, and tlie more prn 
rapacity of liglitormcn, wainnnon, and gangHincm, d 
and boldly carried on at every port in the i 
Second, tho prevention of thcHo frauds and the de 
of smuggling would bo a gain to tho honest t 
Third, accoinpanitul aa it was hy a Hiniplidcation of 
this clioapor and easier collocti(tn would he an 
advantage to tho nivonue as to enaldo the (Jhance 
tho Exchocpier to please the country genthnnen hy i 
a shilling oil' the land tsix. Fourth, and much tin 
important of all, it would tend t(t make lamdon 
port, and by consocpionco tho market of tho world. 

It would ho ridiculous in tho light of modern c 
once to waato a ainglo lino in vindical.ing the 
policy to which Walpole’s Tobacco Hill was tho op 
The author of the fFmlth of writing mor 

forty years lator, had still to lament that none of 
polo’s successors had dared to roHume a project wl 
his case factions, politicians, and smuggling mer 
successfully roaistod. Walpole knew hefortdiand 
thing of what ho had to expect. But though W 
was cautious and circumspect, ho wa« no craven 
knew that his case was thoroughly rnmnd, and w 
having any transcendent opinion of human integr 
had faith in the efficacy of {ilain reason add real 
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ymen to epidemics of unreason, and he was now 
one of those epidemics sweep over them with a 
se that shook his power to its foundations, 

> bare rumour of his politic design was followed 
fiercest popular outcry that Walpole or any other 
31- in our history over encountered. The Opposi- 
piod their chance, and eagerly seized it. A loud 
E alarm was raised from one end of the kingdom 
other. Id 10 writers of the Craftsman brought to 
n a project which was not yet before them, and 
they neither understood nor intended to under- 
all their powers of wit, misrepresentation, and 
JUS calumny. No assertion was too wild, no 
rtion too incredible, no lie too glaring. Popular 
Qco, prejudice, and passion, when once thoroughly 
, are never critical, and any charge was good 
1 to hurl at “ that plan of arbitrary power, that 
3r, the oxoise.” The proposal to put an excise duty 
jacGO and wine became swollen into a general 
Pood, clothing, and all the other necessaries of 
ro to bo loaded with a emshing tax. Every man’s 
would bo invaded at every hour by the excise 
Every man’s goods and all his dealings would 
osed to minute and coaaoless inquisition. A groat 
ig army of revonno ofiicora would he created, who 


of my country decaying, and the people ensla-i 
oppressed. Pulteney, with more wit but no leg 
vagance, said the minister’s fine undertaking pu1 
mind of Sir Epicure Mammon in the Alchem, 
was promised the philosopher’s stone, by which 
to get mountains of gold and everything that 1 
desire, but all ended at last in some little thing fo 
the itch. 

There were fewboroughs that did not dispatch 
directions to their members to oppose any new 
The citizens of London, who might have been exp 
resist the frenzy, were in as great a ferment as p 
obscurer places. They sent a petition with tin 
ordinary prayer that they might be heard by 
against the new tax, and it was brought by ten 
in a train of coaches that reached all the ws 
W estminster to Temple Bar. The beadle and the s 
ing officer went round every parish in the city, 
up a mob to waylay members at the doors of Par 
Even the soldiers took it into their heads that th 
would raise the price of their tobacco, and were < 
by their generals to be as ripe for mutiny as th( 
for rebellion. 

The House of Commons kept itself pretty 
After Walpole had explained and defended his 
held his men so well together, considering the vel 
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measure, until at length the majority of sixty-one 
main question had on a subsidiary issue sunk to 
5 on. From the opening of the session until the 
of April, Walpole stood out the storm. What 
lito as important, though no effort was spared to 
lom against him, the king and queen held as firm 
minister. Lord Stair sought an audience of the 
and assured her that Walpole was hated by the 
B a peace-man, by the clergy as a Whig, by the 
cause he only regarded the groat moneyed com- 
and ho was hated by the Scotch because he 
showed that ho hated them. Unluckily, Stair 
something about his conscionco. “ Oh, my lord,” 
10 queen, “ don’t talk to rao of conscionco ; you will 
no faint.” She told him that his patriot strain 
move her to nothing but laughter ; that ho only 
od his politics and his professions from Boling- 
md Oartoret ; and that ho might, if ho thought fit, 
)so lords that slie luid long known them to bo two 
'thloas men of parts as any in this country, and 
Qown them too, both by experience and report, to 
of the greatest liars and knaves in any country. 
Ipolo expressed his readiness to .resign at the very 
omont when either the king or the queen should 
hat such a stop would ease their business in Parlia- 
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times in his eyes, luul with a vajlmiiueit oath, “ /. 
hram fdloiv ; he haa mnr, spirit Ikitii amj intut I evrr 

The minister, however, was much t,u<t wisci to si 
that the fidelity of the court wsis (uinu-fh lo siippo 
against the feeling of tins eoniitry. Ihs was nei 
Straflurd nor a North. Nor was Ins eoust itutional : 
enough to act as if the mere Hunction of a majo 
Parliament made a lueaHure either (oviuslieut or saf 
the night when his maj<n‘ity ha*l fallen t(t sevenU 
stood for some time afUw the Houk(! was up, 1 
against the table with his liat pulled ovfu* his eyes 
of his friends hanging with nu'laneholy faesss i 
him. He assembled a de/am (tf them to Hujipe.r 
house. “ This dmr.r^" ho said, “ mil no furfJwr 
meant well, hut in the present inllained t{nup(U' 
people, the Act could not he eairied into (^xe(^utio) 
out an armed force j and there will he an end 
liberty of England if supplies are to be raised 1 
Bword. If, therefore, tlu^ rcHolution is t.o jinie.ee 
the bill, I will instantly rtapieKt th(» king's perinisi 
resign, for 1 will not bo tint minister to enforets tt 
the expense of hlooil.” 

Accordingly the ne.'ct day, whoji the order f 
second reading of one of the Tohaceo Bills w'lw 
Walpole got up, and in a dexterous sjietieh t^xprcwi 
intention of poatponing it for two nionthH. Tli 
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spirits could not restrain the fierceness of their 
bion. Every night of these debates the Court of 
bs, through which members passed on their way 
from the House, had boon crowded with an 
throng, who cheered and hooted honourable 
ion as they wore known to have supported or 
1 the hated excise. On this last night, when 
might have boon oxpootod to make them good- 
’od, they wore more violent than before, greeting 
upportor of the ministor with “ironical thanks, 
j, hallooings, and all other insults which it was 
) to put upon them without proceeding to blows.” 
o’s friends urged him to go out by another way, 
that his groat bulk would make it hard for him 
tho gauritlot of tho oxaaporatod rioters without 
ramplod down, lie persisted, however, and tho 
was so violent that but for tho succour of Pel- 
ul others of his friends ho would hai’dly have 
[ with his life. 

abandonment of the hill was tho signal for bois- 
and universal exultation that lasted for many 
Tho event wjw colobratod as if it had boon a groat 
over Fronohmon or yi)anianlH, Mon wont about 
adgos in their hats, bearing tho very foolish in- 
»n, IMeHijt Pfoperli/^ and No J'Jxem. Tho Monn- 


and townsmen dranic opcuuy lo T.no good iuui 
Orraoiul, Bolingla’oko, and King .FanioH tlio Third, 
last note of the sLorm was heard more than t 
years later, when dohnson in Iuh dictionary delined 
as “a hateful tax levied upon cotumoditi(^H, and adj 
not by common judges of proptu’ty, bub by wr 
hired by those to whom (ixeiso is paid.” 

Walpole did not shrink from nuikiug the weight 
resentment felt by some of those who ludd great 
under the Crown, and yet had V(mturtul to thwart tl 
minister of the Crown. As Cord Oiiesttudiold was 
up the groat staircase at St. damtm’s ho was summoi 
a messenger to tlie Duke of (hufton, who informed 
the king’s command that ho alundd surn'nder his 
stair as Lord Steward. Tliree otlu'.r Duglisli peew; 
dismissed from their oHices in the liousehold, and 
Scotch poors shared the saiiu^ fatt^, Lven tlio hob 
military commands wore as sharply treated as civ 
As a rule, the king strove to retain t lu^ ullairH of tlui 
in his own hands. If Wh1(ki1o aKk(!d for the Huudlef 
miasiori to oblige a numdier of Parliament, the king 
say, “I won’t do it; you undorsiaml nothing of t 
I will order my army aa I think lit ; for your scou 
of the House of Commons, you nmy dt) as you j 
yon know I never interfere, or pret.tmd to know an; 
of them; hut this province I will keeji to myself. 
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is sometiraos blamed for those high-handed proceedings. 
He is accused of dismissing Chesterfield, for instance, 
because Ohostorlield had shown the two intolerable 
qualities of talent and indopendonce. Such censure is 
I'eally idle. So far as the civil appointments at any 
rate are concerned, Walpole only acted on a principle 
which is now part of the accepted foundation of Cabinet 
government, and without which nobody would to-day 
either form a government or expect to bo a member of 
a govornmont. Chesterfield openly grumbled against the 
excise bills, and privately made his brothers vote against 
them. Ho was at the head of the little group of poors 
who had long wished Wal].)olo ill in secret, and who with 
many mootings, whisperings, and consultations had per- 
suaded themaolvos that the hour had come for striking 
athim.^ It is true that the hills wore dropped, hut what 
minister would have gone on with a colloaguo who had 
helped to force him to drop thoml It hardly followed 
that because WuliJolo abandoned the old practice of 
cutting off an opponent’s head, therefore ho was bound 
to keep him in a Cabinet. A. weak minister like 
Pelham would have ovorlookiid any amount of dis- 
loyalty, but a strong minister like Chatham or Chat- 
ham’s son would have acUnl as Walpole acted. The 
great moralist, wo may notice, woa on the aide of 


consoimug in (unoronco wi popiuur opinion w) an 
moaauro 'which ho thoughl. in principlo to bo right 
with the inKtinct of tlio <lohator, piitn a oruHhin 
into Walpolo’H mouth ; for Macaulay, though bo u 
the com law to ho agaiimt priiicipUs, had rocontb 
declared hiniHolf for maintaining the cairn law, nil 
cause tho constitucucioH worn dividod on tho aubj 
at least,” Tool makes Walpole reply, “ tried tho 
which I thought right. T did not abandon 
success was proved to bo hopclcsH and oppositi 
universal. But you my actuiHor, when yon arc : 
shrink from oven tho proposal of what yon thin 
On your own showing you find public; ojiin 
unanimous against your inoasuri', but cvpially 
as to its moritH ; and yet, with all juntico and 
pcoide on your side, you do that, without a i 
which you consider it disgracudul for mo to ha 
after tho battle and after defeat." * 

There is no doubt that Walpole cumld liave 
the excise through Parliament <hdy four of 
deserted to tho enemy, and mewt of thoKo v 
stained on minor diviaiens wouhl have come u 
mark on the main queHtion. Hut tho grcnit pa 
tary leader knew whan it wa« wise hi look hc!j 
walls of Parliament It was the difliculty of e, 

^ Lord BUiiIuijio’m Mmellanien (IBSH), p, BO, 
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it tumult and disorder. This is in itself a good 
r to the contention that he ought to have re- 
[. No minister is hound to resign so long as he 
ands a parliamentary majority, though it may well 
Id that ho is hound to resign or dissolve if he has 
L to holiovo that the majority in Parliament does 
iprosont the constituencies. Sir Rohort Peel re- 
L in the winter of 1845, hocauso ho helievcd that 
peal of the duties on corn had hocome a pressing 
ity, and hocauso ho foresaw that he would break 
3 party if he wore to undertake the task. Wal- 
circumstaneos in 1733 were quite diftoront. He 
that his fiscal policy was a wise policy, hut it was 
sense a national nocoBsity. He know that the 
'Y could ho perfectly well governed without an 
on tobacco, and that to insist on an excise in the 
f strong popular opinion would ho a piece of ox- 
gly had government. Pinally, ho know that his 
ation would ho a grave tnischiof both to the king 
D the country, hocauso it wouhl hand over the 
interests to a motley hand of ambitious men, 
honest Tories, partly ilisloyal Jacobites, partly 
itont Whiga, who had no c3)mmon principles, 
kad imvor shown any capacity for common action, 
ho wore now oidy united by common disaikikoint- 


bractod, was a (locroaso or tho dobb l)y hbtlo inoi 
two and a half inillious. Wulpolo profossod to ad 
the policy of tho sinking fund, and Ju) (slloctod a : 
reduction of intorcab from fivo to four pur cunt 
virtue, however, did not endure uiuo.h longer, fc 
various minor alienationa he holdly propoHod in 1 
take half a million from tho sinking final for tho 
of the year, and lio holdly gave tho true roaaons j 
startling attack upon hia own provision. Ho to 
liament that if they would not lot him have tho 
in this way, ho shouhl have to raise tho land ta 
one to two shillings in tho pound, and ho did no 
it wise thus to increase tho hurdous tliat already ] 
heavily enough on tho hunlod intorosk Tho i 
fund, “ that sacred hlosaing and tho nation’s only 
as some writers calloil it, wan again and again i 
in each snbsoquont year, so that by tho end oi 
after seventeen years of profournl peace, tho whe 
paid off was no more than £8,1128,000, leaving a 
debt just short of £47,000,000. ^ 

If Walpole had boon an extravagant ministi 
had used for excessive expenditure tlio funds thal 
have lightened tho load on the next gouorati^ 
action would have boen without excuse. But no fl 
was ever more thrifty of the national resourcei 
^ See WmUA of Natimt, bk, v, ob, iii. 
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was political, and in critical times fiscal maxims 
ways bo rightly qualified and governed by poli- 
squiromonts. To bring the Hanoverian Govem- 
nto favour with the landed men was, as has often 
lid, one of the cardinal points in Walpole’s whole 
and in every part of it. But in laying hands 
ho sinking fund, or, in other words, in suspending 
yment of debt, ho was gratifying two other in- 
as well. He pleased the fundholders, who did 
'sh to have their money thrown on their hands 
they had no other secure investments open. He 
L the general taxpayer, who is never unwilling to 
masters shift a burden forward on to the shoulders 
re generations. 

I same considerations of general policy explain 
le’s resistance in 1737 to a proposal made by Sir 
Sarnard for reducing the interest on tho national 
) throe per cent, and the compulsory redemption of 
. annuities existing at a higher rate. At first 
lo wavered, and his final decision against tho plan 
ddonbly tho result of close obaoryation of public 
1 , and calculation of tho strength of the opposing 
ts. Tho whole nmuhor of persona afToctod by 


country to poraonal convonionoo, {ulmit that ti 
debt might boviowod as a pillar of tho 1 1 anovm’iai 
mont. Tho notion tliat tho Protoiulor, if ho c 
his own again, would ropudiaio a doht conti 
keep him out of hia own, ohvioUBly nuulo ov( 
holder a zoalouH partiHan of tho oxinting cwtah 
It was in vain that fTaoohitoH protonUal that 
t(dor'& vision of .Tamos with a Ilatning sword in 
and a sponge in tho other, was a vile Whig ( 
The public creditor pinned his faith on Wal] 
Walpole took care that ho shouhl have good 
for his faith. For many yoars tho public couvi 
as strong as that of Uoorgo I., that Walpole co 
gold from nothing, and anticipated the hit 
ment of economic writom that Walpolo 
greatest commercial minister that this con; 
then ever seen. 

Sec Lord Btaidiopo'ii JJkbry q/ Mnylaiid, nli. xvi. ji. II 
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GIN hiatoriaim BOTncstimoH tallc of tho torpor of the 
iloan ora. Doulitloss tho ora had none of tho 
Df Elijjahoth, or Cromwell, or Chatham. Yet it 
)w that tho hoarors of two of tho most illustrious 
in tho literary history of tho century came to 
in England tho lamp of European illumination, 
re visited this country in 1720, and Montesquieu 
ed him hither in 17.'i2. It was Walpole’s England 
aspired tho PMhmplik LeMm and tho Spirit of 
Tho violence of faction, tho froth of parliamentary 
a, tho boisterous humours of elections, did not 
these brilliant and sincere observers from tho 
Df tho matter. They felt the movoimmt, tho free- 
iho full pulse and current of vitality, under an 
resting aurfaco. The fact that Voltaire doomed 
worthy of attention under the head of govom- 
was equality of taxation. The contrast l)otwoon 
id and Prance was a poignant one to his humane 
icial intelligence, ” Here,” ho said, “tho peasant 
)b his feet hruised hy sahots, lie oate white bread, 


Dusmosa m lilio lauy, wuuu m i riun-.u iiu w^ 
scorned any life outaido the frivolona slaver 
saillos. Tlioiigli tlio gov(n'Jiin('nt/ was in tlio 
an aristocratic oligarchy, the oligarchy was in 
Iiator ocononiists heliovc that the earnin|j 
labourer have not for inajiy agea coniniandod 
a portion of subaistenco as at this janaod of the o 
century, Hallani, like Multhua, ia of ojiinit)! 
respect of tlio real liappijioss of the comniii 
reign of George If niight bo advantugeouHly 
witb. tbo more brilliant but Iohh steady conditio 
timesd 

One of the grantl articloH against Walpol 
though ho was at tho head of all airs for 
years, not one groat measure, not one importa 
for bettor or worse marks the period of his si 
He ought, according to Wings of our day, 
shortened tho duration of Parliainente ; yet all 
of tho reforming Whigs of that and the next f; 
hold that more frequent elections would he ai 
tion of every parliamentary iniHcliief. He 
have insisted on limiting the nutnber of plac 
excluding ponaionorsj yet wlusn the innovah 
work in 17B0 they judicioUBly Mought for a roa 
not in the exclusion of placemen, but tlio supi 
places. Tho patriots who had clamoured agr 


3 ana maicing importaru. cuiingc’s, um mwm 
ir what important chimgo tho tium was rijM’ a««l 
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ct of a wiso miniitor was not to ttmki’ utltrr 



of dovovib HontiiTKiut than Law ; workiu'H of inor 
able and lahorioiiB life tlum WaUs, Tairdnor, at 
ridge, wlio all of tlioiuflaorilicod profunnontio t;u 

Tlio diBsontora, ib is bruo, still laliourt'd ii 
abilities, The Acts against ocr.iudonal conftinn 
rosbrainb of tlu) righta of diasonteu-a to othu 
cliildron had boon rojumled in 1719 p. 

motion for the n^pcuil of tlio 'I’cwb Ac.t was th 
in 173G by Walpolo’s advice. As the disHon 
poacoful and law-alnMing, and gavts him no ti 
would run no risk for tlusir sakis and the S: 
explosion had taught him how sharp and so 
risk might bo. All this is true tunmgh, Imb 
have been little less than inadnesH in any s 
for agonorabion at hmst, bo hirge.t for a <lay tlu 
the Sachovoroll explosion. That oxtraonlii 
break had led to the Tory (Jovorninent of tlu 
years of Queen Anne, and -to use again a s 
prossion that I have hornnved ludon^ notli 
of the groatosb miracle iti our histtiry prev 
Tory Oovornment of the hist f«tur year« <»f An 
either in a legitimist restoration or a civil 
statesman who had soon tho constitution con 
as that to disaster, might wcdl think it btdtei 

' See Mr. Ismlltt Htophati'a Jingluh I'hnunht in tfu 
Omiunj, ii. 384. 


dissenters should continue for some time longer to 
endure harsh laws, than that new provocation to the 
Church should bring back the old peril to the State. 

Throe years later the dissenters again approached 
Walpole, urging the repeal of the Tost Act. He gave 
them the reply, so well known from all ministers to all 
reformers, that ho quite agreed with them, but that the 
time was not opportune. One of the deputation hardily 
asked him when the time would come. “If you want 
a specific answer,” said Walpole, “I will give it you in 
a single word- -Never.” But reparation was made by 
the ludornnity Act, first passed in the first year of 
C Gorge IT, and ronowod every year afterwards, with 
throe or four interruptions, down to 1828 , when the 
sacramental tost disappeared. The tost remained, to 
please the pride of Churchmen, but if a dissenter chose 
to break it with certain not unimportant limitations, 
ho could ova, do the ])onalty. The struggle against oc- 
casional conformity had boon inspired, not merely by 
dislike of religious toloration, but by the solid political 
object of closing to dissontors the corporations which 
returned momliors of Ihirliarntmt. Walpole’s policy as 
to tests secured the practical victory, while leaving the 
obnoxious Hag of church privilege still Hying. Lord 
Chancellor Cow[)er informed (Jeorgo I. on his accession 
that, if the clergy could be brought round, all diflbrences 



clamorous as to force Inin to iiroposo a Bixpenn; 
every barrel of ale browed in Clroat Britain. T 
took fire. All tlio dialectic ingenuity of the i 
invoked against the olmuxicms sixiunico. The 
of the duty on malt to a duty on boor was con 
the Act of Union : now the violation of any 
article of a compact is a legal dissolution of th( 
thorefora the Union was dissolved. But the 
tion of the Union revived the Scottish Act t 
Therefore King George was no longer tud.iUed 
tish allegiance, and the next in HUtHUission of th 
lino became King of BcoLland. This train of a 
was decorated with references to the sopari 
Denmark from Bwodon, to the reji'ction of the 
Spain by the United Provinces, ami to the r 
Israel from Judah. Tlie Hcote had resisted the 
sions of Charles II and James VII : «lumltl ( 
now resist tlie tyrannical minister who hael 
chains upon his king and his country 1 

Violent tumults broke out in^GhiHgow an 
towns. The troops were called in, and there 
sidorable loss of life, Tlie Edinburgh browera 
into a solemn compact that they would rather i 
than pay the duty. Tlio guvonunent hold firr 
ceedings wore instituted against the hixnvors : 
ment of the duty on stock in hantl They v 



The chairman began to take the votes on his 
hand; hut the right-hand man thought it hard 
him to have to speak first, and the left-hand man 
;ht the same, and nobody would bo the first to 
. At length one man plucked up courage to vote 
and by noon the next day, says Walpole, forty 
louses wore hard at work in Edinburgh and ten 
in Leith. This satisfactory result was duo to 
cmnoss and judgment of Lord Islay. The Duke 
>xburgh, thou Secretary of State for Scotland and 
nd of Carteret, had secretly encouraged resistance 
iprosentations that the days of Walpole’s power 
numbered. The minister sent prompt remon- 
;os to the king, and Roxburgh was compelled to 
u 

10 circumstances of the Portooua riot are familiar 
jvor the English tongue is spoken, because they 
made the dramatic opening of one of his finest 
s by that admirable genius who, like Shakespeare in 
ays, has convoyed to plain men more of the spirit 
ction of the post in noble fiction, than they would 
In most profoasod chronicles of fact. The early 
3 of the Ihwrt of Midlothian are an accurate account 
0 transaction which gave so much trouble to Queen 
ine and the minister. A smuggler who had excited 
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discovorcid, fiorco fchronga Hudddiily gathered t( 
nightfall to the boat of dniui, l)rt)ko into tl 
dragged out tho unhappy 1,'ortcouH, and Htern 
him on a dyer’s polo close hy tho common place 
oxocution. 

Carteret thought that those wild doitigs 
good material for a parliainentar^' uttae.k (17d7 
government did nothing, lui coulil demumee th 
diireronco to law and order. If they took sharp 
he know that it wendd kindle tluj n!H<!ntiue 
Scotch. In either case, tnoreovor, he would 
tho authority of Lord Islay, to whom tlm minisi 
for tho managomont of Scotch allairs. 'rids c 
proved (juito correct. Walpole was hound to v.< 
Islay, as well os his hrothor tlu' Duke of Argyl 
dreaded lest the allkir should become natioi 
Lord Provost of Kdinhurgh and four bailies ■ 
monod to tho liar of the 1 louse of lairds, and 
became evident that ho far as feeling in Scotl 
the affair was already national in its full ex ter 
testimony showed that ninety-rune Scotchm 
every hundred thought that Porliuius had Ik 
condemned, and justly put to (h'ath. Ink; 
Walpole that any attempt to inllict excessiv 
merit for Porteous’s munler, wonhl make the 


brought in for disqualifying the Provost of Edinburgh 
for all magisterial office in Groat Britain ; inflicting on 
him a term of imprisonment 3 abolishing the Town Guard 
of the city j and rornoving tho gates of the Nether Bow 
Port. This stringent bill jjassod tho House of Lords by 
a majority of fifty-four to twenty-two. On reaching the 
Commons it immediately oncountorod very rude treat- 
ment. The forty-five Scottish members, regarding the 
bill as an insult to their nation, wore against it to a man. 
Tho Tories professed to ho opposed on principle to all 
bills of pains and penalties. Things began to look as if 
the bill would bo flung out, and all Walpole’s tact was 
required to prevent a parliamentary disaster. After a 
heated conflict tho imprisonment of tho Provost was 
dropped, and so wore tho clauses for diahanding tho Town 
Guard and demolishing the town gate. In their stead a 
provision was inserted, imposing a fine of two thousand 
pounds on the Corporation for the benefit of Porteous’s 
widow. Tho generality of mankind, says Hervoy, 
looldng on those great transactions in cold blood, were 
not a little amused at Parliament spending five months 
in declaring that a man should never again ho a magis- 
trate who had never wished to ho ono, and in miaing 
two thousand pounds on tho city of Kdinburgh, to make 
the widow of Captaiji Portoous witli unc.oujugal joy blosa 
thfl hour in winch lior huslmnd was hanfod. 


men in the Highlandai; the di.sairocl.od diHtrii 
thus bo drained; the pride of the chiefs ' 
gratified by the bestowal of his Majesty’s cor 
and active military life would plofiso the marl 
of the clansmen. Walpole saw what was to li 
and approved generally of the sclusmed dhyo i 
tions of difforont degrees of weight made him 
One was the clamour, always very loud, and 
pai'ticularly likely to rise to its stormiest pitc 
a standing army. The other and stronger 
was the intense national sontimont of Sen 
vividly shown in the recent adair of l\)rteoufi 
certainty that the levy of a largo lligldand 
order of the government, would iindouhtedly ] 
represented as a design on tlu) national frcol 
these grounds, wo hold that Walpole was right i 
the Highlands alone. What was easy for Pitt 
fear of the Stuarts had practically come to an 
after the spirit of partisaushij) and intrigue hati 
of the Highlands, even if it Wfis not actually i 
in Walpole's time, would without dispute h 
extremely dangerous. 

The rosontmonb of Scotland could not mako 
before the arrival of a general election, which 
four years off. Meanwhile Walpole was audc 


(langorous he had yet known. It arose from the 
ago of the Prince of Wales, and was destined to 
in the fulness of time a disastrous effect on the 
ICS of Walpole, Prince I‘’redcrick, like his grand- 
ioorgo IV, is a striking instance of the common and 
lablo contrast in courts between important position 
)altry character. By placing himself at the head 
0 able band in opposition, ho took the sting out 
"alpolo’s standing charge, that the coalition was 
:ially Jacobite j and the adhesion of the heir to 
hrono marked a signal change in the position of 
noy, Wyudliara, Carteret, and their friends. The 
3 was vain, childish, and truthless. In 174-5, when 
ows arrived that the Highkuid I'obols had reached 
r, and that his brother had marched northward to 
them, ho was found inlaying at blindman’s buff 
the pages. Ho had a passion for disguising himself 
uniiing off to bull-baits at Hockley -in -the -Hole. 
3,8 incontinent of speech, heedless of all corrospond- 
botwoon words and things, and while overflowing 
ioncoit, was destitute of self-rospoct. This was the 
ial out of which Bolingbroke designed to make his 
*atriot King. 

0 prince, on his rnarrisigo, found his allowance 
,0001. not onotigh for his i30W establishment. It 
moreover, intonHoly galling to him to fool that 


ear, with the ainistor connsol that lio Hlunihl 
irksome situation to an end hy boldly layin«: 
before Parliament. If Parliament e.mdd he ii 
request the king to settle 100,000/. a year on t 
with a jointure on tlio prineoHH, tlum wc 
gained three grand objects ; ho would have a 
proper income, secured hisown emancipation, ant 
vexed his father. The ntuvs that the prince luu 
with this suggestion, oxusperattul the court Imyoi 
trol. The qnoon a Inmdrod tilings a day cursed t.l 
which her oldest son had heen lioni, and a Imiul 
a day sho and tho X’riinioHa (laroli)ie wishei; 
might drop down dead of an aptqde.sy. d' 
fires did not burn any tlio hiss furiously 
ai)prohon8ion that the prince might curry P 
with him. Ijists made out by his owu frimnlH 
him a majority of forty, and tiven tht', ininii 
could not bring it lo wer than ten. Widpohs tot 
alarm. IIo saw that the moderate people, on 
always relied, felt tho injustii-.e of leaving the 
without a jointure, and the primus a ptsuHiosior at 
on the king. Aceerdingly, with mtu-li tiillhadtj 
suadod the king to aoml Ids stm a im*ssag<', pn 
jointure and a settled allowajsce of fsO,()()tj/. 
the risk ho ran, in tlus iullame.d states of mit 

rrtirn.l TYUialnra nf rfinaiiuf t.lni wIuuUiw nf n unuui 


utmost duty for tke royal person, and of his sense of 
the royal goodness and graciousnoss ; hut that the affair 
was now out of his hands, and he could give no answer. 

The king was more enraged than ever, and roughly 
reproached Walpole for subjecting him to such a repulse. 
Walpole answered that the good he expected from 
the proceeding was to bo reaped to-morrow, not to-day ; 
and that what ho had proposed by it was to bring the 
House of Commons to reason, not the Prince of Wales. 
When Pultonoy brought on the motion for an address 
begging the king to settle 100,000/. a year on the 
heir-apparent, Walpole replied in a speech of singular 
firmness and address. After a long debate, the motion 
was lost by a handsome majority of thirty against it. It 
was commoTily supposed to have cost the court a great 
deal of money in bribing members of Parliament, and the 
king, though delighted with the result, grumbled at the 
amount. Yet it appears that the cost, after all, did not 
exceed 900/., in two sums of dOO/. and 400/. respectively, 
to two gentlemen who were to have received the money 
at the end of the session in any case, and who only took 
advatitago of this particular occasion to exact prompt 
payment. This is the one definite case of direct parlia- 
mentary bribery in Walpole’s history. 

“ If over any man in any cause,” said Walpole after- 
wards, “fought dagger out of sheath, I did so in the 



serious illness, ami to people in the liv(ily an 
expectancy that is natural to all opposif-ions, i 
that ho might diaapinmr any day. Holingl 
pressed hia aniaicomont at Walpole's iniprudi 
truth Walpole know very well what ho was ah 
acted on the maxims which had Ixum tlie k( 
success. Ho had rocogniHod wliat wms jus 
prince's demand. By concealing it lus had 
opponents in the wrong. Hu avortod the ai 
present dilTicnlty with the king, without regal 
contingency of future dilllcultii^a with tlui princ 
we hoar of the mischief of a KysUnn which nui 
ministers responsihlo to the pul die opinion of (h 
it is well to retriomhor the mnharnmsmonts am! 
that besot great miuiatei’a frotn thi% private p 
a court. 

The miscarriage of the project that was to 1 
such fine things for him, nmdti it all the moro 
the prince to have to live utuho' the siime roof 
detested purenta at llamptmi (ionrt or at Ht 
Ho attoiuled drawingrooms ami hn't'UH, and di 
the court in public j hut the ipun'u, thuugh nh 
him to take her hand, never spoke to him, and 
protended to bo wholly uncotiKeious of his 
The prince Hiuhlonly lu'ought things to a vioh 
One night (17157), while the ruyal family 
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at the risk of her life at full gallop to St. James’s, 
whore in loss than an hour after her arrival, the un- 
fortunate lady was delivered. The queen was roused at 
one in tho morning with the news of the flight; she 
instantly dressed, ordered coaches, hurried after the 
singular fugitives, and by four found herself at St. 
James’s at the bedside of her daughter-in-law. The 
king’s fury at his son’s escapade knew no bounds. 
Scoundrel and puppy, knave and fool, liar and coward, 
were on his lips at every moment. It was all Walpole’s 
fault, for forcing his master to settle 60 , 000 Z. a year on 
the ingrato, and so make him independent for life. 

Walpole took the royal storm with his usual com- 
posure. At tho same time ho know very well that the 
feud between tho king and tho prince was also a struggle 
between himself and tho Opposition. The prince was 
nothing without Carteret and Pultonoy, Bolingbroke 
and CheBtorflold. Some of his own colleagues, too, were 
less intrepid than himself. They were less disposed 
than ho was to burn their boats, to cut off' all hopes 
of future honour and emolument, and Lord Hardwicke 
especially remonstrated against tho asperity of the 
message by which tho king turned his son out of 
doors. This only made Walpole more determined to 
hold to his own course against prince, opposition. 


lilGrO was OVOIl au igJimm) tnjuuiMuu iia iiu I 
furniture which ho had a right to carry with h 
foreign ministers wore informed that it wonhl 
able to the king if they abstained from vis 
prince. A written inoasago was oven sent to 
peeresses, and privy conncillorH, that if they w( 
prince’s court they would be excludiul from t 
presence. The prince was not to wait many 
revenge. As wo shall see, when tUo critical 
arrivod, ho hocamo tho principal agent in dopr 
king of his ministor, and driving Walpole from 
Tho heaviest blow in Walpole's minlsteri 
followed those vexatious events. In the winte 
Queen Oarolino died. l'’rom an excess of 
remarkable in one of her strong characl.er, am 
bo accounted for by tho pec.uliar nature of her 
with her husbaml, she concealed frenn her phyi 
infirmity with which she had for some yc 
afflicted. They pursued an erroneouH course 
mont, and when they (liscovered her secret it 
late. She met her end with arn’enity ami 
One unnatural antipathy burnt liorctily to tlie c 
clergy made her profess hirgivenosH of her el 
but to tho last she relused to nee liim. Tliu kiiij 
incessantly about her bedside, «onndlmeH liluhh 
maudlin, aonietimes bullying and 'jx'oviHh. 


queen, “ cda n'empkhe j^cjs,” When Walpole arrived 
the king took him to the bedside. The queen said: 
“My good Sir Kobcrt, you see mo in a very indifferent 
situation. I have nothing to say to yon, but to recom- 
mend the king, and my children, and the kingdom to 
your care.” 

The change in Walpole’s position was profound, and 
everybody was sensible of it and acted upon it. 
“ Though ho may have more power with the king than 
any other body,” said the shrewd Chesterfield, “yet he 
will never have that kind of power which he had by her 
moans, and ho will never dare to mention many things 
to the king, which he would without difficulty have 
brought about by her moans.” ^ Newcastle and the 
Chancellor were oven emboldened to talk to the king on 
their own account. The difficulty of managing the 
House of Commons was increased by the rise in the 
demands of hi.s followers of the baser sort, in proportion 
to his greater need for them. The resentment of the 
heir to the throne for the affronts that Walpole had put 
upon him, became keener as he saw a nearer chance of 
gratif3'ing it. All this only brings into stronger relief 
the bluff courage with which Walpole, now left standing 
absolutely alone, confronted the fury of Opposition, the 
selfishness of colleagues, and the sudden humours of the 
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FOHEUm I'OLIGY 

It is a iniRforl'/Uno for tlu^ pc)]nilarifcy of 
roputation that the mont important chaptc 
policy should liavo hocomc in its dotails tho loa^ 
ing. Even tho vivid gonius of Carlylo could 
to lifo again tho J'luroponn jliplonmoy of tho i 
century. Congrosstss without issue, campaign 
visible objective, open tnaitios, scun’ot avticl 
alliances, private combiimtions, tho ihs-Htructior 
tho web laboriously woven y(iHti!nlay, tlio nnii 
powers against one, of tlireo against two, and 
every possilho variety of perrnntation and eoi 
make a vast chaos in comiJarison with wliich 
perturbed Europe of to-day is a scone of sUi 
order. Towards tho close of Waljiolo’s rule n 
issues for Groat Britain ami for mankind ar 
blurred horizon of continental Htrngghjs in 
and tho field. Until that time Walpole' 
principle was to hohl Knglund back from 
strife. 


keeping the land tax low. War was an interruption of 
that energetic devotion to trade and manufacture 
which was so remarkable a sign of the time, and which 
was every year adding enormously to the wealth and 
strength of the country. In case of war our enemy 
would assuredly launch the Pretender and rouse the 
Jacobites, if not in England, at any rate in Scotland. 
War, in fine, would certainly at an earlier or later stage 
como to be associated in the public mind with the 
Hanoverian connection, and the burdens of war would 
become so many arguments against the dynasty. For 
all these cogent reasons, peace has never been so 
imperative an object to G-roat Britain as it was for the 
generation after Utrecht. 

Townshond advanced a certain way in the path of 
non-intervention, but not on principle or system. To 
Walpole belongs the chief credit of perceiving that the 
time had como for altering the foreign policy of his 
party. The Whigs had supported King William in his 
vast schemes of continental alliances and campaigns. 
Year after year they had placed all the resources of Eng- 
land at the disposal of Marlborough, They had denounced 
and resisted the Peace of Utrecht, and with every circum- 
stance of passion and animosity had impeached its authors. 
With Walpole new maxims definitely arose within the 
Whi^ nartv. Princinlos of neaco, of neutrality, of diplom- 


how it was oppoBoil l»y Ihirko and tlus Koc 
Whigs — tho roproscntativos of Walpolo’s po! 
loftier phrases and a dooper morality how it 
explain the (piarrols hofcwoon Mludlmrno tuul h 
the yonnger Pitt, wlio so long looked on him 
Whig, acted mainly on Walpolean maxiniH, unt 
flung them over under the stress of tho Preneh 
tion and coiupellod I'itt to do tlie same. 

At tho hoginning of this great change in tho 
his i)ai’ty, noithor Walpole nor atiy other miniH 
have carried it forward to a logical end. Almo 
intervention was impracticahlo. d'he lung’s He 
dominions involved us in Oormany, as W(dl an in ( 
of both Kussia and Sweden in tho north, d’lie 
of Gibraltar involved us for many years with Spi 
oommorco with Spanish d(i{)(mdencii!H was tho nr 
sivo branch of British trade, 'riui emperor’s d 
was expressly directed against our (ammienn’a 
Finally, wo were still nnder (lie general oblifj 
Utrecht. British intorosts in Mimipean afl'i 
therefore direct., active, and suhstantial. 

On tho otlior side, in estimating the state ol 
tlio minister saw tlie continent distracted by 
and counterplots of arnliitious and unscruimlo 
at Vienna and Madrid. He saw Russia begi 
use her new ascendancy in the north agu 
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right guarded the state system of Europe. What Queen 
Caroline wittily observed of the Triple Alliance of 1735 
was equally true of the other combinations of the age. 
It always put her in mind, she said, of the South Sea 
scheme ; people went into it knowing that it was all a 
cheat, still hoping to got something out of it ; everybody 
moaning when ho had made his own fortune to be the 
first in scrambling away, and each thinking himself 
sharp enough to bo able to leave his fellow-adventurers 
in the lurch. 

When George I. in 1723 requested Walpole to 
provide funds for operations against the Czar in his 
attempt to depose the king of Sweden, the minister 
found the money, but hoped that it might never be 
wanted, My ho said, “are to keep free from all 

engagements as long as we possibly can” Engagements 
were inevitable. No wide and comprehensive settle- 
ment of Europe was possible. Eor us no standing 
system of foreign policy was possible. It was an epoch 
of transition ; too late to found a European policy on 
religion, too early to found it on nationality; the 
dynastic struggle which had raged for so many years 
was coming to an end; the struggle for trade and the 
now world was beginning. It was no time for ambitious 
gonoral views, and Walpole was not the man to bewilder 


dreams of the imivorsal mediator and poaconuilcor 
men had hoped to realise lirat in the papacy, ai: 
in the holy liomaii empire, and which was r: 
the second of those august institutions so terrih 
carrying. Walpole was a nuin not of idoala, 
expedients, as the commander of an army in a cai 
is a man of expedients, lie looked at each crisi 
arose, from the point of the actual, positive, dire 
particular intorosts of England ; and the one j 
view that ho permitted himstdf was the wiso am' 
one that England’s host interest lay in European 
The only hope for European peace lay in an ( 
between England and France. (Jircumstamuis : 
time made those two powera the nualiators and 
makers of Europe, 'riie policy of Wolsey, of El 
when she acted with Henry IV, of (IromweU w' 
acted with Muzarin, was ropi-oilmsid hy W; 
alliance with Cardinal Floury. Waljiole prohal 
not very well know, and cortaiidy did not at ai 
what had boon doTie hy Wolsey, Elizabeth, or Cro 
but ho renewed their tradition, and by union with i 
from his first entry int(j real power down to the 
Treaty of Vienna in 1731, he secunul for Europ' 
vals of peace in a porinri of extraordinary co: 
and danger. The co-opomti«in with Ehuiry u 
alwava onuallv close, ita asnect varic^d with the 


histoiy ot i'juropo.^ nere again Walpole departed from 
the old tradition of his own party. It was enough to 
make King William’s Whigs turn in their grave, that 
the inlluonce of George I. should have procured a 
cardinal’s hat for a prime minister of France ; that the 
British ambassador should he concerting military plans 
at Versailles with Marshal Berwick, the son of King 
James; and that a serious proposal should come to 
King Goorgo to allow his eldest daughter to turn 
Catholic and marry Louis XV. 

Botwoon 1725 and 1731 the positions of Spain and 
the Empire underwent incessant change. The congress 
of Oarnhrai had long boon sitting under the auspices of 
Groat Britain and IPrance as mediators, to compose the 
difToroncos arising out of their rivalry. Europe was 
suddenly informed that the rivals had composed their 
own difforoncos and made the Treaty of Vienna (1725). 
The emperor, Spain, and Russia drew themselves up 
in lino against the rest of Europe. England’s direct 
concern lay in certain secret articles that were alleged 
to exist, by which Spain was to be supported in attack- 
ing Gibraltar, the emperor to bo supported in the Ostend 
Company and his other maritime and commercial de- 
signs, and the I’rotondor to bo supported by the Empire, 
Spain, and Russia. The immediate retort to the Treaty 
of Vienna was the Treaty of Hanover (September 1725) 
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Gxpose the oloctorato for ttui Hiiho of hai^'liuitl, 
himself, though ho tlofondod the Tniiity of IIi 
Parliament, doubted whether TownHlietid’s appr 
were not exaggerated, and, loolcing to the q 
which it was his characteriHtic habit to look, lo 
whether the House of Corumoua would williii 
the subsidies. The dispatch of a fifpiadron to i 
convinced Kussia that the new allies wore ir 
and it arrested mischief in the north. In the so 
opened the siege of (Gibraltar, the oniperoi 
forces together, Prussia foil away fi*om tho 
Hanover, and a general coullagration Ixuiumo i 
Only tho prudence of Walpole and the gooii faith 
prcvoutod it. A Ihitish oxptuHtion wiis sent to tli 
West Indies, hub the admiral luul instructions 
oji tho oll'ensivo. The alHea were rcatly to 
against tho Sjianish attack, hut Walpole in 
delay, and bogged them to wuik W^e niii 
wonder even in our own enlightotiwl day, ho 
ister could dare to bo ho Kfuisihlo as Wnljudo. 
this resolute tardiness ijj rof^oui’He to arum exj 
to taunts of pusillanimity then and Hlnce, ho wa 
justihod hy tho event. Within a few months tlic 
finding himself without any of the o\jtsid«5 hi 
which ho had reckoned, withdrew from his on|i 


commercial rights wore restored which had been invaded 
by the Treaty of Yionna in 1725. G-ibraltar was not 
mentioned. The charter of the Ostend Company was to 
be suspended. Spain was to be allowed under guarantees 
to introduce a force into Tuscany and Parma, as a security 
that the succession in these two provinces should revert 
to Don Carlos. The Treaty of Seville thus made a useful 
peace in one quarter, but, so complex and intricate was the 
game, it was a provocation to war in another. It left the 
emperor isolated and resentful, disappointed alike in his 
dynastic schemes and his imperial claims. Walpole, who 
was now free by the resignation of Townshond to pursue 
his own views, immediately addressed himself to Vienna. 
Without consulting Floury, ho proposed to the emperor to 
guarantee the succession of his daughter to the hereditary 
dominions of the House of Hapsburg in return for the 
abolition of the Ostend Company, and for the imperial 
assent to the entry of the Spanish troops into Parma. 
The emperor, to whom the succession of Maria Theresa 
had long boon the main object of his life, came in to these 
terms, and after some di/ficultios in connection with the 
electorate of Hanover had boon boldly thrust aside by 
Walpole for future arrangement, his grand plan was 
finally accepted in the second Treaty of Vienna in 1731 
The European explosion was once more postponed. 



pole’s mctliod at its boat. His ends wore 
diplomatic maiiagtmitmt was ponotrailng nii 
and his union of tact and pation<!(5 witli inim 
termination is a standing IokShoii in political ac 
the death of the Icing of Toland a violonl 
instantly began for the choioo of a siicctwHor 
supported Stanisbius, the fatlmr of the Frtu 
consort, already once the woaror of tbo nnoii 
crown. Tho emperor favoured AuguntuH, t] 
of Saxony, and son of tho late Icing. Rus.sia 
with Austria, and Spain joiuod l''rsin{!e. St,ani 
donly appeared in the Ttiidst of the turbubuit n 
was hailed king ])y acclamation ; liuHsia at on< 
armed force into Warsaw. Stani.slans l.ook 
and tho partisans of August.UH elc.ctcsl him in 
Franco, Spain, and Sardinia ininualiately d<!c 
against tho emjK'ror as in.stigator of ilm Rum, si 
By the beginning of 17.'14 Spaiti bad made ht 
tress of his possessionH in soutlna’ii Italy, Rin 
little avail, and in bis straita be mldn'H.Med in 
appeals to Mnglund. ’i'lie hiiccchh of the - 
against tbo emperor bad raised wMer issutss 
ditroronco between a French and an AuHtrim 
on tho I’olisb throne. Wjum (Ireat Britain t 
ancient ally beaten and stripped by Fngland 
onomioB, French and StiaiiiHh BuurbonHl Waw 


iuuuvv, 11 uiio Will- wont ou una me emperor were ieit to nis 
fate'? George 11 answered questions of this kind by 
vehement declarations in favour of succouring the em- 
peror. Ho was a German and hated the French. As 
elector of Hanover ho was part and member of the 
Empire, and bound to its head. His martial passion 
always flamed out at the prospect of war. The emperor 
olforod his vanity an almost irresistible temptation by 
actually proposing to place him in command of the 
imporial army on the Ehino. 

The queen’s Gorman sympathies drew her towards 
the same views. Most of the Cabinet were with the 
king. Newcastle used as big words as his master about 
driving the Spaniards out of Italy and humbling the 
pride of France. Iiord Grantham reiterated his policy 
in the simple creed, “ I hate the French, and I hope as 
we shall beat the French.”^ Lord Harrington, the 
Secretary of State in whose department the most im- 
portant part of the negotiation was officially conducted, 
loaned strongly for war. The Opposition raised the 
familiar cry for national honour and fidelity to our 
allies, The emperor sent envoy after envoy to intrigue 
for Walpole’s overthrow. Floury, with a council of 
state full of marshals, had difficulties of his own, and he 
more than once betrayed the British minister by shifts, 
tricks, evasions, and downright lying. Walpole for 


this (listarico of fcinuj it is iniposHiblo for a political 
reador not to follow tlioju witih hoiuo of tlui lively 
intorost that ia commonly rosorvod for onr own 
airairs. 

IIo road all tho doRpatohoa that arrived or wore sent; 
he carried on an unwearied pi-ivato (Jori-eHpondonce of 
his own with his hrotluu’ and other amenta at tho con- 
tinental courts; and ho personally directed the whole of 
a long oourso of negotiations, as intri<ui.ti5 and as delicate 
as any Kuropean atatcismau ever meddled with. It is 
important to remark that tliougli Walpole was firmly 
decided that not an ICngHHliiuaii slumld la? kilhid either 
to support Augustus in Toland, or to rec.over the Italian 
possessions of tho Iloust? of Austila, la? was too much 
alive to the immenso diflir.ulty of k(?(?ping England out 
of the war if it should ronlima?, not to strain ovory 
norvo for the pacificatitJii of Muropi?. First, he contrived 
gi’ttdually to siscurt? from tho court an unwilling ac<puo8- 
cenco in his endeavours, li(?for(? iU?parting from our own 
neutrality, to bring ahmit a g(nu?ral peac.e. Nowhere 
was caution more uecesHaiy. “ Step hy Hl,i?p,” ho said, “ I 
can carry tho king and ipioon p(?rlmiiH the road I wish, 
hut if I over show them at a jlistaiiro to what ond that 
road loads, they stoji short,” Seconil, la? laboured in 
tho (1al)ira?t, just as lu? was a«?cuHto?ned to do in 
Parliament, hv reiisuiiinur. ii(?rHnaaion. and atoadv com- 



he was, lie never would let his own opinion, in 
matters of State, prevail against the majority of 
them.” 

The third and most exacting part of his task, besides 
holding back his own court and directing his own Cabinet, 
was to put such equal pressure now on the emperor, now 
on the cardinal, now on the court of Spain, as would 
force thorn to an adjustment. The emperor was bent on 
recovering his footing in Italy ; the queen of Spain, on 
securing Naples for Don Carlos, and his duchies for his 
brothers ; Franco coveted aggrandisement on her eastern 
frontier at the oxpouso of the Empire. The emperor 
was stubborn, proud, and dull. Fleury was naturally 
disposed to peace, but his hand was forced by colleagues 
with designs on Cormany, and he was not without the 
duplicity of weakness. The queen of Spain was a fury. 
The pensionary of the United Provinces was a martyr to 
the gout, was rough, peevish, and unmanageable; and 
the other Dutch leaders were all suspicious and dis- 
tracted. Such wore the personages with whom the 
British minister had to deal. 

As usual, Walpole approached his difficulties step by 
stop. The two maritime powers, Great Britain and 
Holland, hold the key of the position. Any hope of 
assistance from them would harden the haughty and 
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Vorsailloa tlio noxfc, and at tlio liaguo ovory day, 
After tins exorcise of dolioato prosBuro on 
poror, a second leading object was to divide Spa 
L'ranco. Each was in constant alarm lost tli 
should come to an aecomraodation with Vienna 
polo caused Eruuco to ho asHurod that if she 
make peace, a marriage would ho agreuid upon ' 
an Austrian archducliess and one of the Spaniah 
to the detriment and isolaticm of the interests of 
Spain, on the other haml, was discreetly infornie 
existence of secret commmuV.aUmiH hotwoen V 
and Vienna. The scone is not particularly odil 
those who hope that politics are a l)ranch of 
Walpole’s part, at any rate, Wiis upright ai 
sistont. Ho was no Machiavellian, ongagetl in 
match of fraud and craft, hut an honest stc 
striving at once for the best intoremta both of ! 
country and her noighhours. Triatoad of maki] 
land a party to a war in which she luwl not a ah 
concern, ho made her the umpire and paoifin 
Europe. In concert witli Holland he auhmittot 
a plati of acctnnmedation at tlio throe oourte. 1 
contained no advantage to France, and so people 
at it. Bolingbroko, lu»wover, ahrowdly observ 
Wulpole was no ftiol, and there must be more ir 
yet appeared. So it proved, for Walpole liad dif 


France once more repressed, an outbreak. After some 
months of further negotiation a general pacification was 
arranged. The Spanish Bourbon was installed in Naples 
and Sicily ; the Saxon elector was recognised as King of 
Poland; Tuscany, on the death of the reigning grand 
duke, was to go to Francis of Lorraine, the destined 
husband of Maria Theresa; Lorraine on this event 
(which happened very conveniently in 1737) was to 
belong to Stanislaus for life, and then to be ceded to 
Franco. Our generation has soon the overthrow of this 
settlement — has seen the Bourbons expelled from Naples 
and Sicily, the Austrians from Tuscany, and the French 
from Lorraine : wo do not need to be told how much 
future trouble to the world was involved in the various 
arrangements of 1735-38. Walpole’s defence for the 
cession of Lorraine — that it was a province of which 
Franco had taken and kept possession in every war in 
which she had boon engaged — was unsatisfactory, but it 
may be counted a sufficiently good defence for the times. 
To modern sentiment there is something deeply repugnant 
in this insolent transfer of whole populations, with no 
more regard to race, to tradition, or to their own wishes, 
than if they wore flocks and herds in a cattle-market. 
The idea of a federal and independent Italy was not 
altogether unknown. But to attempt to found a foreign 
policy on nationality in the first half of the eighteenth 



Walpolo for onco got. pf.rhiijw ovon mores onsdi 
dosorved. Cartorest dor.laresd t.luit ho alwayn 
Walpolo fclio lucldoHt dog that ovor moddhsd wi( 
affairs. Tultonoy saitl it was a moat fuvtmiato i 
England, and whoovor had the honour of it., ho 
England had tho honoftb of it. Bolinghroho pi 
if tho English ministors had a hand in tho pis; 
had inoro sonso than ho thought thoy had ; am 
had no hand in it, thou thoy had muoli hottor 1 
thoy dosorvod. 

Wo now coma to Iho nio.st isrit.iaal affair in ^ 
caroor. Having succoflafnlly Htiasrod through 
omorgonciof) for so many yoara, in 17;$8 ho onooi 
storm in his own country, whirli all Ids add 
porsistoucy wore poworlosH to <pu'!l, and wide 
brought Ilia power to dostructiou. 'riits. nrigii 
Spaniah war of 1739 would furnish a long nto 
tho character of Unit war ia doHcrilx'd in a niuglo 
It was, like tho greater war of Pitt iiftiu'n yei 
what Adam Smith ealia a colony ijuurrol,* and i 
was to prevent the Hoarcli of the colony ahipH 
on a contrahiuid trade with the Sjianinli main. 
Treaty of Utrecht a aingle Pritieh ship waa al 
trade with Spanish America, 'riie annual ehif 
kho colourable shelter of an extensive illicit, try 
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protoiico ol! rolitbing and provisioning, otlicr ships carried 
on siunggliiig operations wherever they could run a 
boat ashore. That all this was illegal, that Spain was 
warranted in search and capture, that occasionally these 
rights wore harshly exorcised in distant seas and under 
proconsuls too far oil’ to ho under control by the Govern- 
ment at Madrid, and that this harshness was often pro- 
voked hy the daring of tlio English traders, are all facts 
wliich a finv years after the war had broken out nobody 
could bo found seriously to deny. Burke says that it 
was his fortune to converse with many of Walpole’s 
ojiemies, who stirred up the clamour against Spain as 
successfully as Burke himself in after years stirred up 
the clamour against Eranco. “None of them,” he says, 
“no, not one, did in the least defend the measure, or 
attempt to justify tludr conduct, which they as freely 
condemned as they wovild have done in commenting on 
any proceeding in history in which they wore totally 
unconcorned.” ^ 

h’or the moment no justification was necessary. The 
morchiuits set the nation on lire with the tale of atroci- 
ties on the (Spanish main. Gentlemen road letters to 
tlio House of Commons about seventy of our brave 
sailors lying in eliabis in Spanish dungeons. “Our 
countrymen in chains ! ” cried a city alderman in his 
nlaeo in Parliament, “and slaves to Spaniards! Is not 


how, sovon yoara Doioro, jiih Hinp ii:ui uiam Doanini 
SpaTiinh gmmh~cx)dt(.^ and hi« far had hacui hi 
tom oH', with tho taunt that hn had Ifottor oair 
his king. On boing aaliiul what hn thought wl 
found himsolf in mich ill plight, .InnldnH roidua' 
phrase which hocanio tho cry of Iho hour, “T ooinn 
ray soul to iny Oml and niy canso to iny country.” 
noat halauco of tins KotidMuio has not (ho ring fsf tins 
seafarer j but tho literary proniptnr, wboovor h 
have boon, kncsw bis busiuiwH. When tho c 
suffers itself to bo swcspt by suc.b hI.oi'ioh as tli 
ceases to bo rigorous as to ovidnncts and proof ; tin 
bility of oxaggondiou and inveniioti inado no did 
in tho off(5ct. Uc.ciial of cruel !.y is tins Hurcsst 
of rousing tho psiHsionate indigiialhra of Ihiglii 
They aro not inc.apiiblo of cnnsl (hasds (hcsniHol 
some doplorahlo opisodos in Ireland and tho I'la 
West Indies have slnswn. Ihit to (heir Inunnir 
bo said that tlusir sonsibilit.ii-H are readily toue.lnu 
wlion, as in tins present casts, t.o bunianity was 
both national pridts jusd cojiiniercisti ansbjt.ion, t 
tho ahhsrrrmn’s plirascs, i(, was indeeil Idle t(s talk 
forms and words, even though fomiH Jtnd words <; 
to mcsan policy, legality, inul iislernali'Uial rigiit- 
Walpole agroed with tin* rest of the ptddie tl 
conduct of tins Hpanish gnvenifU's and eaplains (U 


lor cuo pasD aiiu secunuy lor tjiio iinure couia oe ODcamea 
by peaceable moans. He knew that the fresh activity 
of the guarilsliips in Spanish America was connected 
with Spanish objects in Europe, and he had satisfied 
himself that those objects could bo more surely handled 
by diplomacy hero than by buccaneers there. He in- 
sisted that war with the nation with whom our trade 
was greatest, would do us more harm than anything to 
bo gained from it would do us good. He warned 
Parliament that France would certainly join Spain, and 
that, for various reasons, neither the emperor, nor 
Holland, nor Sweden would assist us. By these argu- 
ments ho gained time, and a preliminary convention 
was made with Spain. Plenipotentiaries were to meet 
at Madrid to regulate the future relations of the two 
countries in respect of trade and navigation, and the 
various other questions in dispute. With unmeasured 
heat the Opposition denounced the convention, and re- 
echoed the passionate cry of the nation for war. Wal- 
pole declared that war would bo unjust, impolitic, and 
dishonourable. Ho carried the House of Commons with 
him by a slender majority of eight and twenty, but 
public opinion wont every day farther away from peace. 
'.Che pith of the English demand was abolition of the 
right of search, and right of search was what Spain 
would not concede, and after nine years of war still did 


Tlion why did not Wulpolo rcHij^ai 1 I to had d 
the war to ho unjust, imixditic, and dishonoura’ 
had prodictod disasLor and ooiifusion as its rcisi 
was surrounded by (’.olloftji;uoH who did nob sh 
views, and who thwartoil, (imharrusHod, and in 
against him; nciUior court nor ptuiplc' wont wi 
and ho was so consciems td the Winiknoss of his ) 
that he did actually and r<^[icat(!dly pniss his rcsi, 
upon the king. Why <lid ho not pt^rsist in iti ^ 
was hound to refuse to have part or lot in a wai 
ho boliovod, and had doclarud, to be unjust and iHs' 
able it is wdudly inipossiblo to ihmy. 'rids was i 
ease of tho oxoiso over again, 'i’lusre the puhlic i 
a boon which he had gratuitcniKly (hivised for th 
proposed to them ; tho country would ho no W( 
after its rejection lhan it wan ladon) ; the boon 
be profTored again on umtUier <lay. lint to haul 
to an unjust and unmatossary war, was worse tlui 
had deliberately auled ami abetted the Sou 
schoino after denouncing it Jis fraught with i 
disaster. 

Tile case against Walpole i« too clear to deHcie 
rnont, bub wo are curifum for explanation. It 
always safe to snpjiose the lowest motives to 
truest, ovim in poliUca. 'rhoso who iiml the 
Walpole's character in his thiint for power at ai 


there should ho war ; ^ ho would have been safer if he 
had flung hiinsolf, as Pitt, Pultenoy, and the rest flung 
thoinsolvos, headlong into the current of public passion. 
But if Walpole was, as wo hold, a sound statesman, with 
clear vision and genuine public spirit, it is necessary to 
seek some other account of what was not only, on his 
own showing, connivance at a crime, but was a gross mis- 
calculation. As Bolingbroko said, Walpole was no fool. 
Considerations of real weight must have been present 
in his mind. We must remember, to begin with, that 
he had passed his whole life in surmounting difficulties, 
and bringing bad situations to good ends. He had not 
liked the Treaty of Hanover much better than he liked 
the Spanish war, yet ho had turned it to good account. 
So with many other transactions in which he had been 
engaged. “1 never hoard,” he said about this time, in 
a sentence which explains one great source of his strength, 
“ J mvRT heard that it is a aime to hope for the best.” He 
undoubtedly hoped that by remaining in office he would 
there be best able to seize the first opportunity, or if 
not the first, then tlio second or the third, of finding 
for the war, mistaken as it was, a speedy and a safe 
issue. Ilis adversaries were fully alive to this. One of 
their strongest charges against him was that he had no 
intention of making war in good earnest, and that he 
would cheat his own country bv brinuincr the war to 


OU WWllUl^ piuvuu, t/iAiiiU lUO «o 

stood, wore iiica,pal)lo of foriniu}' a strong govern 
of conducting a war with vigour or making a 
with skill, and tliat not one of thenn was conipara 
himself in experience, knowledge, or ability, oitl 
negotiator or administrator, i’itt tis yet was c 
doclaimer, Carteret was a iiiurvol of temerity and ] 
and Pultenoy, as wo shall presently see, hatl n 
nerve nor judgment for a crisis. Walpole might i 
bo oxensod for asking himself whether it could 
duty to leave the fate of his country to men wh 
show'n thomselvcB bo recklessly unflcrup\ilou8 an 
principled, and who wore destined, m ho forosi 
show themselves so profoundly incompetent. F: 
ho may, without any hoHonoBS, have felt somo o 
special allegiance towards the king, which within 
wo rogar<l as a virtue wlmn shown towanls friimd 
colleagues in a jiarty. The king’s appeal, “Wil 
desert mo in my greatest didicultiesl” was not on 
after so many years of service Waipolo could lial 
with indiileronco. That ho should have made h 
an accomplice in an unjust and miHchievoufl foroig 
in order to help Cleorgo II, was like Mr. Pitt’s ala 
mont of the (Jatholic claim at the risk of a civil i 
jiloaso King (lourge's gnindson. None of these 
however, stand good before the tribunal of hii 


'affcor anofclior poured troops into her provinces, and set 
about tlio disnionibormont of Austria. Walpole urged a 
pacification botwoen Maria Theresa and I’rederick of 
Prussia, as the first stop towards a union of G-ermany 
against tho designs of Franco. But his counsels no 
longer conunandod attention either at home or abroad, 
and in tho groat changes wrought by Frederick on the 
European stage, ho did not survive to play a part. 
When Walpole fell, as Eanko truly says, “ it was not the 
fall of an ordinary luinistor, but tho fall of the political 
system based upon tho first union of the house of Hano- 
ver with tho liogont of Franco. It was a return to tho 
policy then abandoned of war against Franco and the 
Bourbon interest in Europe, and that at a moment when 
those once more had tho upper hand both by land and 
sea.” ^ lie had brought tho parliamentary constitution 
safely through its perils, though it was destined to new 
perils at a later epoch from the vigorous and obstinate 
reaction under George III ; and the close of tho consti- 
tutional movement at homo loft the way open for Pitt to 
conduct new enterprises abroad. 
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CHAPTER XI 


WAI.PUI.K’B l-’AMi 

Titobk who can rncall tho Htat (5 of 
tho coalition (hivonniumt of Lord Ahc.nloon at 
of tho Crimean War, will Ikj ahlo to re.aliHo the im 
and oxaHperation provoked hy Walpole towun 
Tho gonoral Hontiment eoidd not then orj^aniHo 
press itself with the extraordinary V(d<uuty an<l 
tratod forco— a velocity and a forcus intt without 
their own-— to which wo ans ho accuHtomed in i.ln 
day. But tho great canior whieli waa openet; 
genius and character of Pitt a ftnv yt-ars later 
stratod tliat oven then it waa poHnihlo for Ihr 
popular pasHion aiul enthuaiaam to nhako and to ■ 
both court and Parliament. Walp<de luul 
himself in a completely false poaititui, in which 
neither guide nor chock, neithi»r Haliafy nor r 
judgment, prepoaHosaioriH, paHai<tnH t»f tho ( 
orders and intorostB of thti country, 'rius natio; 
and tompor were thoroughly rouac.d. P<!oplo 
come profonndly fatigucil with twonty y<mrn of go 
it seems os if nothing were ««) liard for a naiiftu t 
08 a long course of more prudence, Tliat «pii 
its admirers call enteqirise, adventure, and one 


Louis XIV iu'ouglit to his dynastic interests. The war 
with Spain was a war for trade, for exclusive markets, 
for the mines of Peru and Potosi. It was a war for 
plunder. With sucli a mood in full blast, Walpole could 
not grapple. Burke put his finger upon the fatal spot 
when he said that Walpole, while professing to share the 
sentiments of his adversaries, opposed their practical in- 
ferences, and that this for a political commander is the 
choice of a weak post.^ No observation could be more 
true, and the more popular the system of government, the 
truer is the application. To temporise, to manage, to find 
intermediate positions, to play a fine game, is in popular 
governments unintelligible and impracticable. The 
England of the Hanoverian kings was popular enough 
for this maxim to apply with all its force in moments 
of agitation, as Walpole found out. 

The Duke of Newcastle saw his chance, and to Wal- 
pole's other embarrassments was now added personal 
dissension in the Cabinet. The duke flung himself 
eagerly into the designs of the war party. Lord Hard- 
wicko, the Ohancollor, always took sides with the duke. 
Wilmington, who had never forgotten his own miserable 
failure in 1.727, thought that the opportunity of being 
first minister was again returning to him, as indeed it 
was. There wore, in short, not more than three mem- 
bnra of the Cabinet on whom Walnole could securely 


could nob abate the (IuIco’b jxHsviHhuoHH and reel 
Violent altorcatioiifi took place (jvery day. ” 1 
nothing/’ said Walpole on ouu of I.Iioho oeoaHi 
give in to everything, am niiid to do ovorythini 
answer for ovorything, and y(!t, (Jod known, I 
do what I think riglit. I am of opinion for 
more ships of Sir tlhalloner Ogh^’s Htpiadroji bid 
I dare not, and I will not make any alteratioi 
archbishop pacilic-ally proposed po-stponomont 
question, but Walpolo rufused. “ lad. I.lmm go,” 
“lot them go.” A Htruggle took plut-e on a vu 
the Cahinot. In 17-10 Walpole wished to ma 
Hervoy Privy Seal The duke, to prevent I, he 
mont, asked Carteret whether he wonld take it. 
Oabinot ho Ruggested that it Hlnudd he olVered 
torot, Walpole said he was not aure that it v 
accepted. The duke repliisl that lie would an 
that. “Oh,” cried Wal[n)le, “luhvaya Hunpec 
you had been dabbling there, and now I know 
if you make such barguiuH, f don’t think myself 
to keep them.” Hervoy had Uie ofliee, ami witli 
months, when Walpole’s hour of danger came, 
turned his bank upon him.* In his memoiri' 
dosoribod a snene between the two niinisters at 
of a long meeting of the Cabinet, which deserv 
transcribed • 
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“ Just as Sir Robert Walpole was upon bis legs to go away, 
tbe Duke of Newcastle said, ‘If you please, I would speak 
one word to you before you go ’ ; to which Sir Robert Wal- 
pole replied, ‘ I do not please, niy lord ; but if you will, 
you must.’ — ‘Sir, I shall not trouble you long.’ — ‘Well, my 
lord, that’s sonusthing ; but I had rather not be troubled at 
all. Won’t itke(ip cold till to-morrow ? ’ — ‘ Perhaps not, sir.’ — 
‘ Well, come then, let’s have it ’ ; upon which they retired to 
a C(jrner of the room, where his Grace whispered very softly, 
and Sir Robert answered nothing but aloud, and said nothing 
aloud but every now and then, ‘ Pooh 1 Pshaw ! 0 Lord ! 0 
Lord ! pray lie (piiet. My God, can’t you see it is over ? ’ ” ^ 

The loaders of tlio Opposition had in 1739 taken the 
unwiao atop of socoding from the House, as an expression 
of thoir disgust at tho ruin which the minister was 
bringing on tho country. Tho House of Commons is 
tho worst phuio in tlio world for coups-d&4hMre. Their 
socossion, like, that of Tox and his friends, was a great 
mistake, and when they porcoived tho difficulties that 
wore thickening round thoir redoubtable opponent 
they hurried back. The Parliament had now ap- 
proached its last session, and both sides had their 
attention fixed on tlio general election. It was with a 
view of liringing on tho topics of thoir whole case against 
tho ministor, that tho Opposition in tho beginning of 1741 



of Loi‘(1h. 'riusir tttjuoH woro cournKtii. In 
allairH tho urliclo of i;luu’|j;o wan thal, I.Iks 

had ahaiidoimd our old and natural ally, tins I 
Aufltria, and rainod nj) our invMiUu'aUi onomy, M 
of Iknirhon. In donnwt.ic, allaira ho had frai 
miamanagod thu Suutli Htai Ht'l.tloniont, had ! 
I'oduco iho national dohl., and had HWollcn tht< 
turo on Spithoad oxpodilionH and liythi Park 
while his uncoiiHtitul.ional condiui, hud Inaui h 
standing army of unmuawHury nuiuht-rH, coHi.ly 
loss squadroiiB, parliamontury (‘(trruptitni, t.hti oi 
now and uhoIohh oIUc'.oh, a hwoHuu civil list, lio! 
bion, and the diHinisKul of olVu'i't's for vtiting ag 
oxciso Huhonu!. 'I'hoHo acts of prolliguto impt 
maladministration worn clue to oin^ who had arn 
liimself aplacii of Fronch (sxtruction, thatof solo i 
contrary to the nature and principh's of thci 
constitution. Fven, however, if no oversiglu, 
crime were suppoHod in his puhltt’, (emdnet., still 
govornniont “too long poHscHHion id ptuver is da: 
It was not neetiHHury to prove him guilty ol 
crimes ; as things storal, the nuu'e dinsatish 
tho people and tlmir Huspieion of his eondi 

’ Uicliolida Ih'Ml fiMHaiis'ii tli>' ijUftlify nl juimi' nunii 
wna for long (w ihHoum in Koux d nx i! lo'i-Hiiut ii 
Eiitflaail, Hiw tl'JuiYfn dti ('ttnl, df Hrti, i. (eil, lH7i 


king. 

The motion had no sooner been made than it was 
proposed that Walpole should withdraw, on the strength 
of a well-known practice of the House, that a member 
against whom an accusation has been brought should 
retire while his conduct is being inquired into. Both 
this, however, and the hardly less absurd amendment 
that ho should bo heard in his own defence and then 
withdraw, wore dismissed. After a long and vehement 
discussion, in which Pultonoy and Pitt were most con- 
spicuous in the attack, Walpole wound up the debate in 
a speech which, so far as we can judge from the con- 
densed report, was marked by an animation, comprehen- 
siveness, and dignity worthy of a great minister defending 
a long and powerful government of the affairs of a 
groat nation.^ 

Ho vindicated his foreign policy and his financial 
administration; taunted his enemies for rejiroaching 
government with pusillanimity if they did not interfere 
in foreign ailairs, and with Quixotism if they did ; asked 
how he could answer charges that wore not specific, and 
wore substantiated by nothing more tangible than com- 
mon fame and public notoriety ; insisted that if he had 
governed by moans of corrupt and profligate expendi- 
ture, then King, Lords, and Commons for twenty years 
must all have been his dupes or accomplices, which 



whon the war broke out; and, finally, came to ; 
with a warm denial of oliargoH of gratifying p 
ambition, uaurping Hole aul.hority, graHjjing at 
monts or granlH for liimMtdf, or placing those cor 
with him in posts of rcspousiltility or trust for 
they wore unlit. 

It is no cHotoric secret coulinod to the preci 
Parliament, that a ta\int, or a porHonality, or an 
to any peculiar eoinbinatiou of parties, often gc 
thor for purposoH of debate tlian (ntlnu’ lofty decla 
or weighty reasoning. Walpole ojiened liis sp(!C( 
what w;w tins most apt ami vital ])art of it, a v 
assault upon the ooiuposition of tlie assailing hodj 
daeobitoH, he said, dislvess the governimmt the}i 
fain subvert ; the Tories contend for party pro 
and p(»wor; the Patriots, impatient for ollico, c 
for change of measnres, lait mean only change i 
istoiu “ A patriot, sir ! why, patriots spring 
mushrooms ! I could raisis fifty of tluau within 1 
and twenty hours. I have raisesd many of them 
night. It is but refusing to gratify an unreason 
an iuHoloiit demand, niid np starts a patriot.” 

The coalitiou which Walpole denounced, did n 
together until the division, 'riie movement hr 
ill concerted. It was devised hy some of the nial 
Whiii'H. wil.tKnif, consul l.biL'' tlie 'I’orirm. Not. c 


cortainly hard to roconcile with their general conduct 
on other occasions. 

The motion was thrown out by 290 against 106 in 
the Commons, and 108 against 69 in the Lords. It 
was noticed that 600 members were present at the 
height of the debate, so that more than a hundred must 
have gone away without voting. The majority was 
crushing so far as it went, but the Opposition had been 
able to state their view of the issue before the consti- 
tuencies and their owners. As a Jacobite well said, it 
marked Walpole out to the nation. The advantage of com 
centrating attention on a single personality, whether that 
attention bo friendly or hostile, is a cardinal maxim 
among the mysteries of olectionooring. That Walpole 
felt himself and his policy in deeper and more perilous 
wat(vrs than ho had over to face before, is certain. This 
was l.ho time when his son drew that melancholy picture 
of him, almost the oidy melancholy one there is — 

“Ho who was asleep aa soon as his head touched the 
pillow, for T havci fro.cpicntly known him snore ere they had 
drawn hin curtains, now never 8h‘ep.s above an hour without 
waking ; and lu*, who at dinner always forgot he was miu- 
ister, and was more gay and thoughtless than all his company, 
now sits without speaking, and with his eyes fixed for an 
hour togesthor.” 

It has even boon contended, incredible as it may seem, 





consuros Coxo for omiK.iiig all mention of tlio (1( 
from wliioh tlio myatery ariH(^H, thouji;)! (Joxo mi 
liad it in his hamlH. 'Pho atory in thin, Atuoii^ "V^ 
papora waR found a lottor from ilamoR, dated froi 
in July 1739, and ondoreod in VValpole’H own wi 
being an original lottor, aw having heou addiw 
given in Itomo to (Jarto, the tiaeohito luHtorian 
aftorwardn dolivorod to hiitiRolf by (larto in Soj 
The lottor is a reply from JamoH to Homo moHsai. 
mittod to him by Oarto from an important pt 
England, to tho eH’oct that thin poraon winhod 
Jamos and his cause, and Isad it in Iuh power i 
both. Tho mossago would Hoein to have aHked foi 
assurancos that tho King, if ri'Htoreil t{» tho throm 
protect tho Oluirch of Englaml and inlUe.t no ve 
on tho Ilanovorian princoH. 'I'lieHO usHuraneef 
was, of courso, perfectly ready to give, hut he e' 
(listruKtod tho authenticity of the mesHage. “ 'rim 
you hring,” ho Bays to (iarte, “could nut hut 
very singular and extraordinary to mi', heca 
deliver it only from seronddunid^ and t.liat 1 liavo 
of your hdng ttiUhorised hy the. m yiirtitmi, \ 

not but fool that it is natund fur me tf> mifitru 
may como from lum."‘ (larte, we muHb rei 
though a Rtrong and an honoHt dai’oliite, wa 
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telt it iiupossiblo to beliGVG that a man of this stamp 
was likoly to ho choson by Walpole as the bearer of so 
(lolicato and dangerous a communication. 

If the letter had not home Walpole’s own endorse- 
ment, nobody would believe that it was he to whom 
James roforrod. Everybody would then have taken it 
for granted that it was an intercepted letter, and that 
the roferenco was to one of the malcontent Whigs in 
opposition. As it is, two important facts are to be ob- 
served. Tho author of the message, whoever he was, 
did not communicate his good wishes towards the Pre- 
tender direct to Carte, but to some third person. We 
are asked to assume, therefore, that Walpole, one of the 
wiliest of men, actually told somebody else to tell Carte 
that ho wished well to tho Pretender, and had his interest 
at heart. Next, Carte was unable to satisfy James that 
ho had any authority to bring the message at all. 
In other words, these Views, so absolutely irrecon- 
cilable with every act and utterance of his life, so pro- 
fouh'dly important, so extremely dangerous, must have 
been thrown out by Walpole fortuitously, gratuitously, 
aimlessly, and without authority to anybody to convey 
them to tho only man from whom he could expect any re- 
turn for those raoraontons confidences. Tho only document 
that we have, therefore, cannot reasonably bo taken as 
good evidence for so startling a statement as that Walpole 



Carto g!i,vo Walpolo .lainuiH’.s Inliiu' to (iimvinco him that 
grave doRigiiH wore afoot, uml tliat it waa time- for the 
miniRtor to rooogtiiHo .lacoliito {loworaml inilucnco. The 
other explanation ia that in couverriation with (^urtuH in- 
formant, Walpole may have in gmu'-rai tonuH ailmittod 
the poHsihility, in iho {svenl. of a war uml all th(5 diilh 
cnltios and complicai.ioiiH of war, of a atrong rouction 
sotting in agaiuHttho IIouho of llamnnu’*, Im may further 
have iutimated the appre.houHioii, which for that matter 
had never for twenty yearn he.en ahseiit fmm hin mind, and 
was the basis of IiIb whoh^ polic.y, (hat if (.Im I’retemler 
would make doclarat-ionu in favour (d fho (duunli and 
against vindictive retaliation, he might have a e.lmnco 
of restoration to tho throne tif hin aneeHtorH. ThiH was 
more matter of opinion on tlm ftu’ls. 'I'lie, dacohito 
plotter was the most c.reduh)UH lunug in exiutenee, ami it 
is easy to conceive that language of this kimi, filtered 
through several chaiinolH, may have ejnholdened Carte 
to give James a mossage, in wlmH(i eignillcamm even tlio 
Protonder himself, jis hia wordn kIuiw, did not f<ir u 
moment helieve, This iu tlui exphmal ion of the myskwh 
ouB paper, which seems to uh have fiiwcmt dilliculties. 
No explanation can have so many m that, which usMtunes 
that Walpole entered into a dungeroUH intrigue hm tho 
bare chance of two or tiir«!« vtiioH. "Duh is the most 
incredible of all, not merely hecauHe tlie intrigiu} w'ould 



:)lo in Scotland, where the affair of Captain Porteous 
lot boon forgiven. Tlion, as now, Scotland was 
b unanimous, and only six out of the forty -five 
lors wore for the court. The twenty-one boroughs 
rnwall, under Lord Falmouth and other patrons, 
:1 almost as unfavourable. The ‘Cornish Tories had 
a vigorous attack in the election of 1734, but had 
ignominiously. They succeeded in 1741, partly 
30 the Falmouth influence had gone over to them, 
lartly because the Prince of Wales now actively 
oned, and his power, as Duke of Cornwall, of 
ing dormant or disputable rights, was too danger- 
bo loft out of account by those small corporations, 
the time came, it was the Scottish vote and the 
ill vote that destroyed the minister. Walpole’s 
|)t to divide the coalition between the malcontent 
3, the Tories, and the Jacobitesf which had been 
isful in the House, failed in the country ; and the 
Ixihcld the curious sight of all the influence of the 
luler being thrown into the same scale with all the 
lice of the lioir to the throne, 
bon the now I’arliamont met, Walpole’s friends 
sanguine enough to look for a majority of forty, 
hey caleulat,ed that a good majority, like a good 
f moju^y, teiKls to make itself bigger. In our time 
ould know to a man, on the morrow of a general 


Ou Uio addi'OHH rult(5U(sy iiia<lo a grand aUac.k, to which 
Walj)oIo replied, aw Iuh party th(»ught, with aw much 
health, spirits, force, and cominaml as over. He Kliowcd 
that ho meant to light every inch. He Hung aside 
the charge that he was answeraiile for all the puhlic 
troubles. Was it lie who had raiatul war in Hermauy, 
or advised war with Spain, or killed either tins Mniperor 
Oharlos or the King of rrusHia, or been tlio adviser of 
Frederick or of the King of roland, or kindled the war 
between Muscovy and Swodim 1 I le had brought about 
not one of these critical evente ; but if they meant to 
turn him out, tho sooner ho knew it the better j and if 
any man would move for a day to e.vamine the state of 
tho nation, bo would second it. HheHterlicdd, h(! said, 
was right in tolling tho lan’iis that this was a time for 
truth, for plain tmth, for Huglish truth. 

Tho unresting ‘Hoa itself ia Io.hh imamKlant tlian are 
tho moods of tho Honso of ('ommons. Aftor their 
chief's defiant speoeh, ministerialists had (locked homo 
to their suppers in brilliant spiritH ; but when the serious 
work of deciding election petitions hegun on the follow- 
ing afternoon, they were promptly awakened to tho 
dangers in front of them. Disputed returuH were then 
docidoil, not as now liy a judiciid trilemal, nor ns in an 
interval between then and now by select committoos, 
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posailnlity. Iho next trial of strength was the election 
the chairman of committees. Excitement was raised 
to the keenest pitch, for there was an uncertain hand 
whoso votes would depend on their instinct for a majority, 
or who, if they could not trust their instinct, would ab- 
stain. In either case the issue was doubtful. Two 
great jiarty dinners wore hold at two taverns, and after 
dining at six o’clock, the House met in that tumult of 
hope, fear, expectancy, confidence, indecision which on 
such high occasions quickens the pulse of the dullest 
and the coolest. The lobbies wore crowded, for four 
hundred and eighty members out of a gross total of five 
hundred and fifty-eight voted. 

The tollers at last, amid breathless suspense, an- 
nounced the numborR, Walpole’s nominee was beaten 
by a majority of four. Pultcney and his men raised 
a gri'.at Hhout, loud, fierce, and long, — the exultant 
rebound after twenty years of unbroken defeat. For 
tiwenty yiuirs they had boon fortified by the accession of 
one nui.n of geniuR after another; for twenty years 
they had e.x'haust.c.d the resources of wit, passion, and 
power in debate; they had practised every manoeuvre 
in the art of parliamentary tactics; they had divided 
only once in a Hcssion, and they had harassed the foe 
with diviHionH; they bad taunted him with parsimony, 
and revihal him for profuHion ; they had held him up to 



baffled that they had actually marched away in the 
sullenness of defeat and despair, leaving their adversary 
smiling, composed, unhurt, the master of the field. And 
now at last the spell was broken. They suddenly held 
their enemy at bay. Thfey had no right to the stem 
joy of victors in a great public cause, but we cannot 
wonder that their exultation was the most boisterous 
that had ever been heard within the walls of Saint 
Stephen’s Ohapel, or that some of the wilder among 
them even reminded one another that forty-one was a 
date of ill omen for tyrant ministers, — it was just a 
hundred years since patriots had brought the guilty 
Stralford to the block. 

The division lists began to fluctuate. For a few days 
after the first defeat, the minister had small majorities. 
Government won by seven, by twenty-four, by twenty- 
one, then they lost by four, by one, — so nice was the 
balance. On the important question of the Westminster 
petition, their men were thrown out by a majority again 
of four. There was no baseness to which men did not 
stoop. A young Irish peer was brought in for Winchil- 
sea by the court. His competitor, though he had only a 
single vote at the election, presented a petition. The 
sitting member made a heroic speech, then went across 
to the Opposition, and promised if they would withdraw 
the Winchilsea petition, he would support them on the 


Robert hold to his post, and made speeches at four 
o’clock in the morning as strong and as full of spirit as 
his speeches had ever been. His sons hoped that as 
soon as he had gained success enough for honour, and 
made the majority secure, he would be induced to quit 
the scene and end his career with some years of repose. 
But the veteran only laughed over the supper-table, and 
declared that ho was younger than any of them. 

The Christmas holidays arrived before the struggle 
was over, and wore busily spent in urging the consciences 
and interests of wavering members. Spirit ran so high 
both indoors and outside, that not even the neediest 
member dared to offer his vote in return for a place, a 
pension, or cash down. There wore over forty of them 
on whom neither side could count. Some of them gave 
first a vote for Opposition, then a vote for ministers, 
and the third time no vote at all j and then the order 
of their conacieiitions rotation began afresh. Horace 
Walpole had not long Imon back from Rome, where they 
had been electing a pope ; the intrigues among members 
of Parliament reminded him of nothing so much as the 
dealings of the cardinals in the sacred conclave. Such 
was the desperate tenacity of the minister, that he 
actually wrung from the king permission to send an 
envoy informally to offer the Prince of Wales to raise 
his annual allowaiuio from fifty to ono hundred thou- 



to the elutr^^o witli a motion tor a Hocrot commi 
twonty-ono to iiKiuiro into the wtato of aflairs, to sc 
porsonH and paporn, and to j^dvo thehin^^ tlioir advic 
tlamdor rattled from every oratorical battery. 
spoochoH were mailo on hotli wdoH, inelinliup;, beside 
pole and Ihtltonoy, Tilt, 1 lemy I''o\', ( leorge (Ironvil 
Yonge. Yongo was the miiilHtor of whom Walpo 
that nothing but sueh a eharauter could keoj) 
aueh parts, and nothing but such parts support 
character. When the clobatti was over I’ultoney, "v 
has been said, always sat on the 'rreumury beneb 
ill admiration to Sir Robert, “ Well, nobody < 
what you can.” "Yes,” replied Walpide, “Yon 
bettor,” “No,” Pulteney unsweretl, "it was fh 
not of that weiglit with what you said.” Tim wli 
boon vigorous. With tlio ardour that in a parliani 
crisis knows no boimda, tlmy had ilraggod mon fix 
beds, and brouglit up lame, halt, and blind, d’ho 
tor’s eldest son, as auditor of tlie exchequer, had 
donee that communicated with tlie House of Cor 
He was shoitering two or tiiree invalids there, ui 
question sliould Im put. The patriots HtuHed ' 
keyhole with dirt and sand, and the door could 
opened in time for the division. When the divisi 
taken the inemborB who voted made ujj fiOH, the g 
number that iiad over boon in the I louse, and the 


(liviHioii on tho merits by sixteen. While the last divi- 
sion was being taken, Walpole, who knew what was 
going to happen, beckoned one of tho members whose 
seat was concerned, to come over and sit on tho bench 
l)y his side. “ Young man,” ho said, “ I will toll you tho 
history of all your friends as they come in, one by one. 
Such an one, I saved his brother from being hanged ; 
such another, from starving; such another, I advanced 
both his sons.” It was not in Walpole’s nature to take 
reverses at a tragic pitch — that fatal defect in political 
affairs. lie was free from all the cheap irony with which 
overstrained idealists find consolation for their own 
misr('.adingH of human nature ; and tho experience that 
“ we men are but a little brood,” neither soured nor em- 
bittered him. No statesman in history, not oven Oavour 
aftoT' tho crash of Villafranca, over faced defeat more as 
a man should. This was tho moment when Lord 
Morton wrote to Forbes: “Last week there passed a 
scone between Sir Itobort and mo by ourselves, that 
afl'ectod mo more than anything I over mot with in my 
life, lie has been sore hurt by Jlatterors, but has a great 
and an undaunted spirit, and a tranquillity something 
more than human.” ^ rotter, tho Archbishop of Canter- 

’ Ihdloth'H Pifjirrs, l/fi, 11 Ui t’c.liruary 1742. Sco also 6tli 
January 1741-12. 



having been long persecuted by his toes, at last van- 
quished them, and the reason was quia se non deseruit. 
Walpole was as good as the man in Thuanua. His 
nerve never gave way, but as he informed the Duke of 
Devonshire, then in Ireland, “ the panic was so great 
among what I should call my own friends, that they 
all declared my retiring was become absolutely necessary, 
as the only means to carry on the public business.” 

Between the two divisions on the Chippenham 
petition, Walpole had made up his mind that all must 
be over. Subterranean communications were carried on 
with some of the old Whig leaders, and stipulations were 
made that Walpole should be screened from all extreme 
proceedings. The younger Whigs, with Pitt at their 
head, strove to make their own peace with the court by 
promising more liberal securities for the minister than 
Pulteney was ready to do. They even undertook to 
answer for the Prince of Wales. Walpole always rated 
these aspirants at what was then their true political 
value, and declined the offer. That the offer should 
have been made, and on its rejection should have been 
followed by unmeasured onslaughts on the minister 
whom they had proposed to screen, is a good test of the 
sincerity of all their heroic censures. When the arrange- 
ments with Pulteney were at last got into a fair train, 
Walpole sought an audience at St. James's. The king, 
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placo, Walpt)le walked away for the last time out of that 
famous chamber, where for forty years he had laboured 
so assiduously for the national good, which had witnessed 
so many of his triumphs, which had been the scene of so 
long and \indauntod a struggle against the most formid- 
able onoiuioH, and for which finally he had acquired new 
prorogativos arid an immovable supremacy in the con- 
stitution of the kingdom. 

The conilict began on the first of December in 1741, 
Tho llouHo adjourned on the third of February, and on 
the ninth Walpole Avas created Earl of Orford, Besides 
this olovation it was arranged that ho should receive a 
pension of four thousand pounds a year ; the pension fell 
through until 1744, when Walpole was driven by his 
embarrassed circumstances to ask Pelliam to obtain it for 
him— a roasonablo favour which that plausible personage, 
who owed all to Walpole, granted with the worst possible 
grace. The ministor’s first wife had died in 1737, 
'riuui he married Mary Skcrritt, with whom he had 
lived for soviu-al years, and who only enjoyed her new 
station for a few montliH. Tho child of this irregular 
union was now, as \)art of tho royal recognition of her 
fatluir’s serviiUiH, raised to tho rank of an earl’s daughter, 
and kissed hands, amid some gibes, as Lady Mary 
Walpole. 

Tho drama did not end with Walpole’s resignation. 



prepared, thoir tactics were net Bottled, and l^iltonoy, 
tlioir loader, Buddonly shovvtid lumHolf to bo hopolossly 
bovvildered and iiupoteut. The country bad tulcon tlie 
doclainationa of faction for the lunguuj'o of aincoro boliof 
and lionoat intention, and the popular expectations wore 
bonndloHa aa they M^ere diatraettid. There was a groat cry 
for juatice on the niiniHter, and people were indignant at 
the criininara audacity in daring to drive openly in the 
public HtreetH. Otluna declared that they wore not for 
blood, but that what the nation wunteil was a good place 
hill, a penHion hill, and triennial rarliauieuts. Some 
wore for the reduction of tins civil liat, for life uppoint- 
monta, for aboliHhing regular troopa. Others coucoivod 
the happily combined idea of doing away with all 
taxoH, and carrying on the war with more vigour than 
over. 'I’liiH wild hahel of 1742 woa the first example of 
the noniesiH that awaits an Opjioaitiou that has boon 
profligate in its promiaea. I’ho hittorneaa of the disap- 
pointment was all in favour of the .hujohitea, hocauso it 
made peoplo despair of any rodreaa of thoir grievancos 
from Parliament, anti turnetl their minda towards a 
restoration. We are familiar with ihia particular eltoct 
of imreaaonahle oxpoctationa in I'Vanco in our own day. 
This waa always the Walptdean iaHUO : a parliamentary 
commonwealth, or a legitimint rt*Kl.oration. 


meant by saying that W alpoio s whole theor 
mont was l)y the instrument of party connci 
was, and is, the secret of rule by Parliamen 
had quitted downing Street, but it was his ii 
ad(lr()BS that still directed the contest. Pulter 
all looked as the head of the now goyernmc 
scruple that ho had once declared that he 
take emolument or office, accepted a seat in 
but declined a department. No statesma 
made such an exhibition of infirmity as that 
in 1742. Ho told Lord Shelburne some year 
that there was no comprehending or dei 
confusion that prevailed j that he lost his he 
obliged to go out of town for three or four ( 
his senses.^ Yet it was not courage in the ore 
ing that failed him. It was rather, as a c( 
observer said, a sense of shame that made 
at turning courtier, after having acted pat 
and with so much applause, He was sha 
over, by the stipulations into which he : 
liefore Walpole’s retirement; the feeling ar 
lowers and in the country was too strong fo 
them bti known, or to appear to act on them : 
bo that he had no alternative but to stand 
ground until the first fierceness of the storm 
When that had gone, ho found that his owi 


monfc on a Broad Bottoni, in which thoy should have 
thoir slmro. Bolinghroko Imrriod over from his medita- 
tions on the sweets of retiromoiit and the blessings of exile, 
to share the day of glory with the men whoso plana he 
had inspired. The clever plotter found that it was ho 
who had heeu duped, 'rho malcontent Whigs had no 
intention of divi<rmg the spoil. The result of this 
discropauey was in a Um wtuiks a complete sjdit hotweon 
the two main sections of the old ()j)poHition, the extinc- 
tion of rulhmoy in a peerage, and tlie maintonauco of all 
Walpole’s principal collofignos in oHiee. Lord Wilmington 
was in name the head of the government, Newcastle, 
Hardwicko, I’olham, Yongo, all retmiined, and the only 
change of real importance was the ailmission of CJartorot 
to 1)0 Secretary of State with the direction of foreign 
alfairs. 

The next qxioation after tlie division of places was 
the punishment of the minister. Tliero was much wild 
talk of irapoaohmont, and articles wore oven prepared. 
But very little rolloction showed that no criraos had yob 
boon brought homo to tlio impouitent criminal, and that 
there was nothing firmer to stand on than the hollow topics 
of parliamentary invoctiva Then they fell hack upon a 
bill of pains and penalties, until thoy roniemhorod that 
though suck a hill might pass tlie lIouBO of Commons, it 
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no aoiiDi; done wiiat lio could to make certain of his own 
security from the old-fashioned vengeance on fallen 
ministers. All ended in the appointment of a secret 
committee of the House of Commons to examine into 
the last ton years of Walpole’s administration. This 
body was finally composed of twenty-one members, only 
two of whom were friendly to the incriminated man. 
They set to work with all the zeal of party and personal 
hatred, summoned agents, and ransacked papers. The 
papers disclosed nothing. Scrope, secretary of the 
Treasury, who know more Treasury secrets than any- 
body else, would toll them nothing. He said he was 
fourscore years old, and did not care whether the last 
few months ho had to live wore spent in the Tower or 
not j the last thing ho would do should be to betray the 
king, and next to him the Earl of Orford. 

Walpole meanwhile oidy laughed at the secret com- 
mittee. He laughed at a truly iniquitous hill which was 
brought in to aid the bafllod committee, by giving an 
indemnity to anybody who would make discoveries as to 
the disposition of offices, or any payment or agreement in 
respect fihoroof, or concerning other matters belonging to 
the conduct of Itohort Earl of Orford. The Lords threw 
out this odious project. Of the proceedings of the secret 
committee enough has boon said on a previous page (122). 
As a grand exposure of the fallen minister, it was gener- 



friends ko})t faith in a star which had Ixicn bo long in 
the ascendant. Ilis house was more crowded than it 
had over been. One niglit in the Hunnner (17*12) liis 
sou took him to lianehigli. “ It wuh [uustty full/' Hays 
Horace, “and all its fulnesH Hocked round us; wo 
walked witli a train at our IkusIh like two chairmen 
going to fight, hub tlniy were extremely civil and did not 
crowd him or Hay the least impertimmc.e.” When ho 
wont to the lov^o, his former nuiHter could not conceal hia 
delight at seeing again the friend and author of ho many 
good counsels, and the now luinisterH were in an agony 
lest the king should call him into the closi^t. They all, 
however, kept that fair countenance wlueh often among 
political men hides such dismal omotiouH. d'hey came 
and spoke to him, and lie hiul a long ami jovial talk with 
Chosberficld. Hohody Hc.ijmed to Ikuli’ uny!i<idy (‘Ise malice, 
The Duke of NowcuHtle gave his colleagues a dinniw one 
Sunday at (llaromont; the aervants got drunk and the 
coachman tumhlod off the box on the way liack, They 
were not far from Richmond, ami the innkeeper told 
them that perliaps Lord Orford would h'ud them his 
coachman. So Walpole’s coachman drove i’nlienoy, (ku*” 
torot, and Tjimorick homo, (ku'l.eret at a levtk) came up 
to thank him, the Duke of Newcastle stsinding by. 
“Oh, my lord,” said IValpole, “whenever the duke is 
eftiLr overturnimr voii. veu have nothinif to do hut to 


mm a, iimco, aiui Htraigntway putting nun bacK 
at the Treasury. They saw all in distraction : no union in 
tho court ; no certainty about the House of Oommons ; 
Lord Carteret making no friends, the king making 
enernioa, Mr, relham in vain courting Pitt, Pulteney 
unresolved.^ Tho common story that Walpole now 
retired to his plantations and his pictures in Norfolk, 
convoys a false impression. He was in fact only a 
degree loss important and less closely attentive to every 
turn of ailairs, both at home and abroad, than if he 
had still boon in office. Pelham and others of his col- 
leagues went to visit him, and constantly corresponded 
with him. Wilmington died in 1743, and after a 
struggle with Carteret, Pelham, acting at every step 
under tho direct advice of Walpole, secured the first 
post in tho government. His mentor from Houghton, 
adhoi'ing to his own cardinal maxim, warned him in 
characteristic', language to confine his colleagues to 
one party,- “ Whig it with all opponents that will 
parley, but ’ware I'ory.” Nor can wo doubt that the 
other maxim prosesnt to Walpole was that the head of 
tho governmtmt should have commanding influence in 
tlui House of Commons, and bo a member of it. Pel- 
ham’s administration lasted until his death in 1764, It 
narrowly escaped Hldpwreck almost before it left port, 
Carteret, thinking himself tho ablest man in the Cabinet, 


again Doconio wio conwo oi huuh-h. aim x'ouuim 

■wore his noiglibours, and from tlioir windows watchod 
tlio Inistlo at his door. “T icnow you all go to Lord 
Orford,” Cartorot said, “ho has moro company than 
any of us— do you think I can’t go too 1 ” As wo shall 
floo, ho did go. Tho strugglo hotwoon (Jartcrot and 
tho rolliams was in one rospoct a counterpart of that 
which wont on for (ho lirst twoniy-throo years of tlio 
roign of George HI, and marked the stnmuous effort 
of tho Icing to break the dominion of the Whig families. 
In another aspect it was a question of the coherency of 
Cabinets and tho authority of tho House of Commons. 
Cartorot ignored tho Cabinet, where he was outvoted by 
four to one, and ho praclh'.ally renounced tho Caliinot 
system. A wit saiil of him that he woulil do hotter if ho 
studied rarliameut more ami DemosthenoK less. Tlieso, 
and his rash and unsound Hchemes in foreign policy, 
apart from all old memorioH, were good grounds why 
Walpolo should never lend luiu the weight of his 
support. 

Walpolo throughout tin’s (lijlicult time behaved like 
a man of honour and a faithful public servant. “Tho 
king,” says Horace Walpole, “is not Iohh obliged Taird 
Orford for the defence of Ids erown, now ho is out of 
place, than when he was in the iulmiiiihlrution, llis zeal, 
his courage, his attention, are imlefatigahle and incam 



coivablo. i lo rogarda lua own life no more than when it 
wiia moat lus duty to expose it, and foars for everything 
but tliat.”^ When the Icing and Carteret were sorely 
prcisacul by thunders of Pitt and Chesterfield against 
tlu) Hanoverian troops, as well as by the tricks and vacil- 
lations of the Pelhams, it was Walpole who by the 
energy of his persuasion induced his friends to support the 
royal nioasures. Ho had sat for two years in the Plouse 
of lairds without addressing them, but on an occasion 
(I'kibruary 1744) when ho thought they were neglecting 
certain information laid before them about the Pretender, 
he suddenly rose and made one of his finest and most 
aninuited speeches.® Ho had not quailed before ministers 
when they wore intriguing and hunting him out of power, 
and ho braved unpopularity now, that they might use 
their power for the public good. Tho same men were 
playing tbo same game against Carteret, as Carteret and 
they together bad pbtyed against him. If any one asks 
bow Walpole’s position had been more defensible towards 
his (■.olleiiguoM in the old Cabinet, than Carteret’s was 
now, tho answe.r is simple ; Walpole had a majority in 
tho lIouHoof Commons, and when he lost his majority, 
ho gave up his post. Carteret never had a majority, he 
had not oveti a party. Tho Duke of Newcastle, said 
the king, is grown as jealous of Taird Granville (Oar- 
tcuHit’s new title) as ho was of Tjord Orford, and wants 



politics, for lio was tho man wlio had made tlio motion 
only throo years before, that Walpole Hhonld bo removed 
from tho king’s connsols for over. WaJpoIo diseotiragod 
reliance on (.vranvillo, as ho had Hystomutically done in 
tho days of (^uoon Caroline, and sent mossagos to urge 
tho king to abide by the wisluw of tho majority in 
tho Gabinot After an oxcruciul.ing journey h(5 found 
himsolf at Arlington Ktroot. All the ]){)litioian8 Hocked 
to his house, and thought ho must spoctlily bo minister 
again. 

Tho political battle was settled, as Walpole would 
have had it settled, against Granville. 'I'ho Pelham 
intorost, aided by the inlluence of Walpole, was pro- 
pondorant in the House of GommouH, anil this was now 
tho decisive cousidoral.ion. 'I'ho bordughmougors had 
forcod the king to give up Walpole, and now thoy forced 
him to give uj) Granville. 'Plioy patched up a coalition 
with tho pati'iots, humoured Pitt and eventually over- 
came tho king’s reluctance to admit him to ollice, and 
formed that Broad-Bottomed admini.stration from which 
every national blessing was fondly expected. Before 
many months had ehqised an iiiHiuTflction hmke out in 
tho royal closet. 'riieminiHtiu's tried to coerce the king by 
bringing seals, staves, keys, and cominisHionH, and resign-' 
ing in a body. Granville and Hath attmnpl.cd to form 


gottcni Olio little point, and that was to seenro a majority 
iu either House of Parliament. The old hand returned 
in triumph. Graiivillo laughed and drank, owned it 
wjw mad, hnt would do it again to-morrow. lie was 
oven daring and sonsoless enough to advise the In'ng 
to go down to Wostminstor, and remonstrate from the 
throne with IjOrds and Commons assembled, against the 
usagi) that ho Inid rocoivod. Those were the men who had 
led the opposition to tho great administration of Walpole. 

^’o him tlio drama, in which ho had long played a part 
60 staunch, bo manly, and so serviceable to Ms country and 
to Kui’opo, was no longer an object of concern. He sub- 
joclr.d himself to extraordinary and terrible treatment 
for his r.riud malady, boro its torments with fortitude, 
retained his ch'.arnoss of judgment to the end, and at 
length with Httlo pain expired on March 18, 1746. 
His romains were convoyed from Arlington Street to 
Houghton, whore they rest, like those of Edmund Burke 
at Beacons hold, without commemorative monument or 
name,. 
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